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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not 
acknowledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Tsar and the King have met; and the Ides of 
March are gone. Everything went off so happily that 
no one realised there could be anything in the world to 
guard against. The Tsar has received the freedom of 
the City, seen a great British fleet, and conversed 
with the King of England. The programme has been 
carried out without a hitch; and everybody is de- 
lighted—everybody save only Mr. Shaw, Mr. Hardie 
and a few others, who scowl in their corner, chiefly 
concerned that in the general rejoicing nobody marked 
them. They had done their best to spoil an act of 
courtesy, and had failed. We are glad to see 
that the Secretary of the knot of busybodies calling 
themselves by the big name of the Parliamentary 
Russian Committee has thought better of his ways and 
resigned. Mr. MacCallum Scott has the sense to see 
that, whatever defect there may be in Russian methods, 
it is not for the British Foreign Office to lecture the 
Tsar. He is shocked, too, by the discovery, familiar 
to everybody else, that the Parliamentary Russian 
Committee was hobnobbing with revolutionaries and 
advocates of assassination. 


Why can no function of this kind be got through 
without some exhibition of gross bad taste by the 
British public? These gaucheries—to use the mildest 
word possible—are always apologised away as natural, 
after all, or explained as harmless fun. There is no 
malice in them, we are told. Of course there is no 
malice in bad taste; if there is, we call it by a harder 
name. It means nothing but total disregard for other 
people’s comfort ; counting it nothing compared with 


your own amusement. The English multitude may be 
slow-witted, but it is certainly not dull enough not to 
perceive that children—no matter how Royal and Im- 
perial, Princesses, Archduchesses, or anything else— 
will not enjoy themselves the more for being followed 
about by a crowd. It is really humiliating to think that 
so few had delicacy enough to see that the very grace 
of these highnesses mixing freely with the crowd de- 
manded from that crowd a similar courtesy. Recog- 
nise them, make a show of them, and the spirit of the 
whole thing is spoilt. 


There was some irony in Mr. McKenna’s explanation 
to the House that most of the money spent on these 
naval displays went in entertaining the press etc. The 
reporters do not seem to think they were entertained. 
On the Naval Review day they left home at eight in the 
morning, the guests of the Admiralty, and got no 
food until 10.30 at night, unless they bought it or 
begged it from the marines. They were all put on 
board one ship, and it looked as if somebody had care- 
fully cleared that ship out of all food before their arrival. 
They appear to have explored the ship minutely. Some 
found bread, and it is reported that some found butter, 
but these were very few. Even at 10.30 the Admiralty 
had given them nothing to eat. The Government does 
not propose to charge them for his Majesty’s bread and 
butter taken from the ship without an order from Mr. 
McKenna. He is very sorry’. 


Spain seems to have got through her domestic 
trouble pretty well; strangely well, indeed, if one 
remembers she is under a parliamentary régime, and 
what parliamentary administration has meant in 
Spain. The present Prime Minister seems to be a 
better man than the usual run of Spanish politi- 
cians. Vigorous measures were taken at once, with the 
effect that the émeute soon collapsed. Evidently there 
was little sympathy with the revolutionaries. Had 
there been any truth in newspaper reports of general 
disaffection, the outbreak would not have been put 
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down as quickly as this by any means, no matter how 
vigorous the Government might be. Most important 
of all, the army appears to have been perfectly sound ; 
the troops doing their duty readily and well. The war 
in Morocco remains to finish. There, too, the Spaniards 
have every reason to be hopeful. They have greatly 
strengthened their forces ; and their position seems to be 
daily improving. It was never nearly as serious as 
certain newsagents made out. 


The South Africa Union Bill has passed through the 
House of Lords unamended. Proceedings in Committee 
can hardly be taken as serious, the amendments being 
few and not one of them pressed to a division. It is 
evident that the submission to the Imperial Parliament 
of any measure agreed on by a self-governing colony is 
now a mere form, or farce. Only one point even came 
up for discussion—the natives. Amendments were 
moved to give native electors of the Cape Colony the 
vote for the Union Parliament and to prevent the Union 
Parliament from passing a measure within ten years 
depriving the Cape natives of their present franchise. 
The answer was always that white South African opinion 
was against it. Certainly imperial policy, were there 
such a thing, would find it hard to explain why more 
civilised’ and more intelligent Indian peoples should not 
fiave a share in the government of India if Zulus and 
Hottentots were allowed the vote in South Africa. 


The American Tariff Bill has passed. The President 
has had his way with the reductions or exemptions on 
the few outstanding products in dispute—gloves, hides, 
and lumber. The President’s demand as to cotton, or 


most of it, had already been conceded, which will please: 


Lancashire ; and the free list is really large, though in- 
cluding little that can go from Great Britain, unless 
indirectly. As more expert merchants, better fitted to 
hunt for the odd products of the earth, the Germans 
ought to come out best under the free list. The main 
fact brought out by the whole controversy seems to 
be a distinct change in American opinion as to the 
relative importance of production and consumption ; a 
recognition of the consumer’s plea for checking in- 
crease in prices as against the producers’ contention 
for increased protection as necessary to increased pro- 
duction, Is it not a splendid irony that the first effect of 
this lower tariff is to send up prices? 


The naval debates this week showed the Government 
wedged tight—and most uncomfortable—between their 
friends who attacked them for spending too much and 
the Opposition who attacked them for spending too 
little. Mr. Lough and Mr. Byles were almost tearful 
over the Government’s degeneracy and subservience to 
Opposition pressure. Sixteen millions for shipbuilding 
oppressed them as anightmare. But all expenditure on 
armaments is relative; and Germany, Mr. Bellairs 
pointed out, was spending on new construction and 
armaments more than we. If Germany with her un- 
equalled army can afford to spend so much on her navy, 
how can we think to spend any less? It is evident 
we want to spend much more, for at present we are keep- 
ing up neither a two-Power standard nor that of two 
keels to the next strongest navy’s one. Mr. McKenna, 
in this debate, took his stand on Mr. Asquith’s latest 
definition of Two Powers—not the next strongest two 
powers, but two within a certain distance of this 
eountry. This reduces the two-power standard to an 
lusion, and Mr. McKenna says it is final. 


The Little Navy soul is not quite easy to fathom. 
Mr. Byles, for instance, says he greatly enjoyed the 
scene, which was the naval review at Cowes, on Satur- 
day, yet it induced in him a feeling of sadness. ‘‘ The 
great grey ugly monsters of destruction ’’ were to him 
** a display of methods of barbarism ’’. Might not this 
unhappy phrase be allowed to lie? Mr. Byles digs 
it up and worries it : he outdoes its author, who used it 
only of measures of severity regretted by those who 
most firmly urged their necessity. He did not apply 
it to British armies or British ships. An Englishman 


who can see nothing in a British battleship but “a 
grey ugly monster ’’ should belong to some other 
country. But who would take him? 


It is clear the Government is determined to keep the 
Mediterranean sinecure in being; and has even ap- 
pointed a temporary occupant until a permanent appoint- 
ment is made. Mr. Haldane was very reticent and uneasy 
about the affair. He says the post is necessary as a 
factor in the new defence organisation, and that there 
will be no extra expense. Still a cruiser is kept at the 
Commander-in-Chief’s use. It is not easy to say 
why such a fifth wheel in the coach as a Mediterranean 
Commander-in-Chief is needed. The real reason for 
continuing the post is, perhaps, to be found in the 
statement that it had only been created by the Govern- 
ment after ‘‘ careful consideration’’. An economising 
Government won’t admit that it has created a sinecure. 


Mr. Balfour’s unfortunate speech ‘about our ims 
munity from invasion is always being used as an 
excuse for taking things easy. The Prime Minister, 
of course, used it in his speech on the Defence Com- 
mittee. It is, however, now admitted that our position 
is not so secure as it was when Mr. Balfour made 
his original statement; and therefore home defence 
forces should be ready to cope with a foreign invasion 
of 70,000 men. Mr. Haldane’s Territorial Army is 
obviously not equal to the demand. But now we have 
another scheme to strengthen the Territorials—a new 
reserve of three classes, styled respectively ‘‘ The Terri- 
torial Force Reserve ’’, ‘‘ The Technical Reserve ’’, and 
** The Veteran Reserve ’’. Of course it is to the good 
to organise all the fighting power we possibly can. 
But all these forces will require officers ; and the sketchy 
provisions for a reserve of officers will not produce them. 


There was much gas about in the discussion of the air- 
ship vote. Seven columns in the ‘‘ Times ”’ is not bad 
for the first debate—parent of how many others in the 
future? We are far behind other nations in air naviga- 
gation and flight. If it could have been proved that 
Mr. Haldane was wrong in saying that airships are of 
doubtful utility for war, we might have had a vote of 
censure. But nobody knew enough to disprove Mr. 
Haldane’s optimism, and we have to hope that our 
backwardness is no danger. We must take it on trust 
too that we shall soon be on a level with other nations, 
though the three dirigibles we are to have “‘ before a 
very long time is over’’ are only just beginning to be 
built. As to aeroplanes, they are not of great use in 
war according to Mr. Haldane, though he admits we 
should be foolish to neglect them, and we must push 
ahead. We shall soon, probably, have two. Nothing 
beyond this is to be got from the debate; except that 
as a pledge of ‘‘ pushing ahead ’’ £78,000 is to be spent 
this year on aeronautics for defence purposes. 


There has been a great deal of factitious excitement 
in political circles over the supposed weakening of the 
Unionists on the Budget. Radical news-bills have 
bristled with wonderful legends, ‘‘ Collapse of the 
Opposition : Great Triumph of Lloyd George ’’. Behind 
most outbursts of this kind there is a spring of truth; 
and there is just something in this one. High Peak has 
caused some of the feebler Unionists, including a 
famous newspaper owner, to lose their heads. The 
‘* Daily Mail ’’ has had a fright about the Budget ; and 
fright is infectious among predisposed subjects. _ It is 
true there is a fall in buoyancy amongst a certain set of 
Unionists. Possibly, too, the licensing interest is afraid 
it may be overlooked if the opposition to the land clauses 
is insisted on 4 outrance. But ‘‘ cause’ for faintness 
of heart in the Opposition there is absolutely none. The 
party in the House remains where it did, determined to 
fight the Budget on every side to the last. There is no 
doubt the Government will be compelled to indulge in 
wholesale guillotining, or to extend the debate in the 
Commons till long past the 17th September. 


The Duke of Westminster has shown the right way 
for gentlemen to deal with a politician of Mr. Lloyd 
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George’s type. He has a very good legal case against 
Mr. George on the false statements in his Limehouse 
speech, but to bring an action for libel against a man 
implies some regard for his personality. _Disraeli’s 
famous ‘‘ whom I do not respect but much regard ”’ 
will not do for a politician who talks such vulgar clap- 
trap as the Limehouse speech. To abuse landlords was, 
of course, a safe draw; and Mr. George calculated, 
rightly enough, that none of those to whose prejudices 
he was pandering would ever see any of the exposures 
which would follow his speech. One instance will 
sufficiently show Mr. George’s honesty. To the East- 
ender—whom he was addressing—a landlord usually 
means a speculative Jew house-farmer who makes 
ends meet by getting the most out of the tenant 
and spending the least on the house. From one learn 
all, says Mr. George. 


Mr. Churchill at Wimborne was not to be out- 
vulgarised by Mr. Lloyd George at Limehouse. The 
talk of dignity in public affairs in his mouth is 
nothing but insolence and impertinence. Even the 
Westminster Gazette ’’ is tired of his diatribes 
about the House of Lords. He talks of it being 
a crime ‘“‘ against the British democracy if the 
Government acquiesce in the slightest mutilation 
of the Budget in the House of Lords ’’. The ‘‘ West- 
minster ’’ tells him ‘‘ it does not seem necessary to 
keep talking ’’ about it. We should think his manner 
must repel even more than the matter. Mr. Long at 
Christchurch asked what Mr. Asquith thinks of the 
‘* more turbulent members of the party ’’. Well, when 
he hears this—‘‘ The Government are not going to 
retreat, They are going on, and all who are with them 
will share the honour and glory of the victory ’’—we 
should think he feels very sick. 


Liberal politicians and newspapers are furbishing up a 
very old weapon to defend the Budget. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s example, we presume, of nosing into private 
matters accounts for it. Paul Pry is going to be very 
busy getting up particulars about family histories as 
arguments for the Budget. There should be a great 
demand for ‘‘ Our Old Nobility ’’ by Budget League 
speakers. The Duke of Portland makes some serious 
criticism of the Budget, and the ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ”’ 
responds with a column of ‘‘ Ducal Family History ”’. 
This is the sort of thing the Secularist Halls of Science 
used to do in Bradlaugh’s and Holyoake’s time. It 
is coming in again to back up Mr. Lloyd George’s land 
taxation. Why restrict it? It is quite as valid for the 
80 per cent. balance of increment that Mr. T. F. 
Richards M.P. still wants, as he said at Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s meeting a few days ago. 


Mr. Henderson did not take much by his attempt to 
pillory Lord Claud Hamilton for abusing the privileges 
of the House. The poor man was bowled out 
immediately on a highly technical point. The 
injurious remark was reported in the ‘‘ Times ”’ on 
Saturday. Mr. Henderson did not call the attention of 
the House to it until Tuesday. He could have done this 
on Monday ; therefore he came within the rule requiring 
a motion of this kind to be made with the least possible 
delay. The Speaker suppressed him accordingly. On 
merits Mr. Henderson seems to have had something of a 
case. There certainly was a suggestion of partiality 
in the objection to the committee of sixteen members. 
But the Chairman of the Great Eastern had a very 
substantial point when he dwelt on the difficulties 
Labour members and others were putting in the way 
of railways. At any rate it is bringing railway develop- 
ment to a standstill. Railways should certainly be 
under the strictest public supervision as employers and 
otherwise, but not the sport of every crank’s whim. 


For the rather loose luxury of sitting Tory and voting 
Socialist Mr. Alexander Cross is dropped from the 
whip list, and he complains : ‘‘ Such has always been 


the story of political life’’, neglect after consistent 
service! He has ‘‘ crossed the floor ’’, and it is a 
pity that people like him cannot find out on which 
side of it is their political conscience before they are 
forced. Because a man votes against one vague notion 
supposed to be entertained by some alleged number of 
Irishmen it does not follow that he must be free to 
vote against everything of value wanted in this 
country ; and it is more than time that Ireland ceased 
to confuse the British conscience with her own. It has 
not been a matter of one question or two with Mr. 
Cross. Out of forty votes on the Budget he voted 
twenty-six times against the party with which he sat, 
and he complains! He ought to be an Irish 
mimber ’’. 


The honourable ‘‘ mimber ’’ for Cardinal Logue has 
this week renewed his distrust of the Land Bill, wonder- 
ing how land purchase can be “ stimulated ’’ by pro- 
visions that make it impossible at any point. The first 
clause, adding 5s. on 43 5s. to the tenants’ annuities, 
charges them with 414,000,000 worth of organised 
crime, a total necessitated by the patriotic policy of 
making government impossible ’’. Then those whe 
have sold 452,000,000 worth of land are to be paid by 
paper, at a minimum discount of six to seven per cent. 
on their bargains, with every prospect of farther slumps. 
The third great feature, which stood part of the Bill at 
the end of last week, graduates the bonus in such a way 
that the peaceful tenant may get nothing, and the law- 
breaker, who has reduced the ‘‘ years’ purchase ’’ by 
crime, may get up to sixteen per cent.—or four per cent. 
more than under the Wyndham provision—at the expense 
of the taxpayer and in addition to the price of the land. 


The ‘‘ Irish Catholic ’’, controlled by the clergy, 
denounces Mr. John Dillon, classing him with Crom- 
well, Satan, and other characters of doubtful reputa- 
tion in Ireland. Mr. Dillon’s mortal sin is in quoting 
the Pope to the priests. He used to talk of ‘‘ going 
to Constantinople for his politics ’’, but now he con- 
fesses that he went to Rome instead, and got the Pope’s 
leave to obey his own conscience in his capacity as 2 
British statesman, even on the education question. 
Very kind of His Holiness, but the ‘‘ Irish Catholic ”’ 
will have none of the story, denies that the Pope ever 
said it, and infers that Mr. Dillon must be lying. We had 
better leave the polemics between the ‘‘ Irish Catholic "’, 
the Pope and Mr. Dillon; but the political split between 
‘* faith and country ’’ must be deep and wide when Mr. 
Dillon is denounced as an anti-clerical, after his long 
devotion to ‘‘ the cause ’’. Most irritating of all, he 
is backed by Mr. Joe Devlin and his Molly Maguires, 
who defy the priests and boast of having “‘ killed a 
bishop ’’. The priests will find it very hard to make 
the people believe that Mr. Dillon is not a patriot. 


Minor matters still remain after the coal dispute, but 
masters and men have agreed to settle them by arbitra- 
tion. If the English federation had not interfered, the 
trouble would probably have been settled in the early 
days of the dispute, and more than once a rupture of 
the negotiations was only narrowly avoided. Success 
was due to the tact, knowledge, and courtesy of the 
Board of Trade officials. Both masters and men have 
publicly and privately expressed their satisfaction with 
the conduct of the proceedings throughout. The Board 
of Trade has again increased a reputation which was 
already very high. It succeeded, but it was touch and 


go. 


The judgment of the King’s Bench Divisional Court 
has exposed the injustice and illegality done to the 
Church school in Oxford Street, Swansea, by the local 
education authorities in league with the Board of 
Education. For several years the teachers of the Church 
school, against the protests of the managers, have been 
paid lower salaries than those of the Borough: schools. 
This was for nothing else than that they were in the 
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Church school. It was ‘‘ to larn them to be tooads ”’. 
Under Mr. Birrell the Board admitted the illegality, but 
he took no action, and of course Mr. McKenna was 
not likely to do anything. Mr. Runciman sent Mr. 
Hamilton K.C. to report, and when he reported abso- 
lutely against the Swansea Council, Mr. Runciman 
threw over his report and refused to act on it. The 
managers of the school have now won a complete victory. 


With Parliament sitting late into the autumn the Long 
Vacation will be rather a sorry time this year ; especially 
for the Opposition lawyers. But the Bar may be thank- 
ful for a better prospect than it would have had if the 
County Courts Bill had passed. It asked for more 
judges so that there might be more cases in the High 
Court, and the Government proposed to send them to 
the County Courts where solicitors would flourish and 
the Bar wither. The question of barristers and solicitors 
lies at the root of every change in legal procedure that 
may be proposed. The Government have delayed ap- 
pointing new judges, and they brought in their County 
Courts Bill because they have an idea of local courts 
replacing the High Court. This means either remov- 
ing the distinction between barrister and solicitor, or 
the rise of the solicitors and ruin of the Bar. 


Objectors to the censorship of plays have been giving 
their views before the Committee of Inquiry. They 
have made it clear that what they want is not an im- 
proved censorship but the abolition of the office. The 
evidence of Mr. Redford certainly suggests that there 
is nothing “‘ intellectual ’’ about the system as carried 
on in his office. If it were more intellectual, Mr. Shaw 
believes that many of the plays that now pass would be 
banned. This is probably true and to be desired. As 
to the plays which he calls ‘* conscientiously immoral ”’, 
such as he writes, those that satirise generally received 
opinions, an “ intellectual ’’ censorship would be more 
likely to be broader minded than the local authorities. 
But how are you to get your intellectual censorship? 
There is nothing for it, as we have said before, but to 
make Mr. Shaw examiner of plays. 


We have supped so full of centenaries this year, and 
last, that one could almost wish that great men had 
never been born; certainly that they had never died. 
This Tennyson centenary is one of the silliest of these 
celebrations. He was with us far too recently, he was 
writing far too lately, for time yet to have enabled a 
better judgment, one nearer to finality, of his place as 
poet. Already the point of view from which he is 
regarded may have changed—has changed—but it 
will change again; and then will likely change back 
to the old standpoint. There is no advance in all this ; 
nothing worth chronicling, nothing to survey. A 
hundred years from now a Tennyson celebration will 
have its use. One would like very much to know what 
people will think of Tennyson then. Will they be read- 
ing him? Will he then especially attract the par- 
ticular type of society his average work, not his best, 
most appealed to in his lifetime? Or will he be but 
the cult of a coterie? These things lie in the lap of the 
gods. We shall get no nearer to them by taking 
thought now. Better say nothing and let Tennyson 
rest in peace. 


Will the Philistines never cease from troubling? 
Now the Charles I. statue in Trafalgar Square, the one 
really satisfactory statue we have in London, is to be 
uprooted; just for the fun, we suppose, of seeing 
whether it will bear transplanting. Why cannot these 
meddlers leave well, indeed extremely well, alone? If 
they must be meddling, let them meddle with some of 
our bad statues : there are plenty for them to practise on. 
If they shifted Mill, now, from his seat, no one would 
mind though he never sat up again. But they must 
always worry the good things—James II. in Whitehall, 
for instance. Mr. Harcourt has not been bad in these 
things. Can he not let Charles I. be? 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


8 Bas visit of the Tsar has been a complete success 

socially, but it is a success that may easily 
be exaggerated on the political side. It is hardly 
necessary for the SaturDAY REvIEW to emphasise its 
friendly attitude to Russia. Nothing can be more 
agreeable to us than the establishment of good rela- 
tions with that great nation and its rulers. Any change 
from the suspicion and resentment with which it was 
once the habit in this country to speak and write of 
Russia would be welcome; but to no situation is the 
old maxim pydev dyay more applicable than to the rela- 
tions between Great Powers. During the last few years 
we have seen strange and violent oscillations in the 
international barometer. At present so far as Russia 
is concerned the needle points ‘‘ Set fair ’’, but this 
is no assurance that it will never sink again to 
** Change ’’, or even lower. 

The present undoubted popularity of Russia in this 
country is due to two causes. In the first place it is 
believed that she is powerless for some time to come 
to do us any injury. We feel that to a very large 
extent this is due to ourselves. We brought her down 
by means of Japan, and the sporting instinct bids us 
have a good word for the man that is down. In the 
second place we are inclined to like the Russians because 
we believe that they dislike the Germans, and will prove 
useful in opposing German policy. This is a generalisa- 
tion which may lead to some disappointment, but is 
undoubtedly founded on something. It is not a very 
worthy motive, but in the present condition of British 
feeling it is without doubt a strong one. 

We cannot say that during the last year we have 
received any striking evidence of the value of Russian 
attachment in our international relations. This may 
be partly our own fault. Our Foreign Office might 
have known the binding nature of the engagements 
Russia had entered into with Austria. Sir Edward Grey 
could hardly have ignored the past as he did, had 
M. Isvolsky made it quite clear to his mind that Russia’s 
policy could not go beyond platonic protests. We 
cannot believe that had a clear understanding been 
reached, the Foreign Secretary would have committed 
this country to a policy of conferences which were 
doomed from the first to come to nothing. The only 
result of the Anglo-Russian entente in Europe therefore 
has been to saddle us with Austrian hostility and to 
leave Germany with an easy triumph while our position 
in the Near East has been distinctly impaired. 

We do not charge Russian policy with Machiavelism 
or with any wish to place England in an invidious 
position. On the contrary, we believe that at the 
present time Russian wishes coincide with ours. They 
desire to work with us as far as possible, and they 
believe that their potential adversaries are the same as 
ours at the moment; but we delude ourselves if we 
imagine that they are in the long run going to play for any 
hand but their own. There is no altruism in foreign 
policy, and if we desire to know how far any State 
may be credited with permanent friendship to ourselves, 
we have only to consider in what direction its per- 
manent interests lie. Such a friendship has existed 
between us and Austria for many years, until it was 
rudely disturbed by our recent ill-calculated attitude on 
the Bosnian question. There is a similar congruity 
of interest between Italy and England which the keenest 
insight could find nothing to disturb. Is this so with 
Russia? We regret that we cannot find any valid 
reason for believing it. At the present time all hos- 
tility between us is banned, but causes, not to trouble 
about occasions, for a revival of rivalry are plentiful if 
latent. That this should be so is not the wish of either 
Power; it is the inevitable result of permanent forces 
over which neither of us can exercise control, unless 
one State or the other abandons her ambitions, which 
is inconceivable if we are both to maintain our position 
among nations. 

It is not our own will, but the force of circumstances, 
which has brought us face to face in Persia. Here by 
the working of the Agreement the beau réle has fallen 
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to Russia. If that be hardly the correct expression 
jn the circumstances, it may be more correct to say 
that Russia appears as the predominant partner. We 
have made it quite clear to the Persians that Russia 
and not England is the Power to be appeased, and 
that the future of Northern Persia at all events lies in 
her hands and not ours, and that we are henceforth 
estopped from any interference. Whether this is for the 
benefit or not of the ‘‘ constitutional ’’ régime we can- 
not say. It is hardly necessary at this time of day to 
demonstrate the absurdity of such an expression when 
applied to the Persians, but it will be the will of Russia 
and not ours which will henceforth make ‘“‘ la pluie et 
le beau temps ’’ in Teheran. This is a fact the full 
significance of which can hardly be appreciated at pre- 
sent, but the deliberate execution of a religious leader 
for political reasons which took place the other day 
is so Startling a development that the best authorities 
on Persian affairs will hesitate longest to predict its full 
import. 

Another result of the Agreement may prove more 
injurious to us, and to this attention was called at the 
time by critics favourable to the policy of friendship 
with Russia. The right conceded to Russia of send- 
ing a commercial representative to the Amir was a 
most dangerous reversal of former policy. We have 
deliberately placed in the hands of the Tsar’s Govern- 
ment a most powerful engine to manceuvre against 
us whenever we fall out in any quarter of the globe. If 
nothing worse comes of it, we shall almost certainly 
find this arousing suspicion (very likely groundless) 
directly our relations with Afghanistan become 
strained. This, unfortunately, is a possibility much 
nearer than is commonly supposed. Owing to the 
strange and heedless policy of the Indian Government 
the frontier tribes have been recently arming them- 
selves with modern rifles at a low price. This is done 
with the connivance of the Amir, and the factories of 
Cabul supply the ammunition. The rifles are shipped 
from Muscat in dhows, and are met at the coast by 
strongly armed bodies of Afghans, who convey them 
to their destination. By what disastrous oversight or 
deliberate insanity the Indian Government allows the 
Sultan of Muscat, who is supposed to be under our pro- 
tection, to carry on this trade it is impossible to imagine, 
but there the matter stands, and it is not difficult to 
see how gravely it may affect the relations between 
Afghanistan and ourselves, and ultimately between our- 
selves and Russia. 

On the other side of India the policy of untempered 
enthusiasm for Russia may have dangerous results. 
Excessive regard for Russian susceptibilities has not 
tended to smooth our course in Tibet. It will always 
remain one of the mysteries of our diplomacy why, 
having obtained a predominant position in that country, 
we deliberately threw it over. After great labour and 
expense we had drawn all the cards into our own hands 
and then we handed them over to our rivals. Russia 
now enjoys greater consideration at Lhassa than we do. 
It was far worse policy to invade the country and then 
entirely abandon the field than never to have entered 
it at all. Having excited all the suspicion we could 
by allying ourselves with an Asiatic Power and having 
thereby sown the seeds of what may prove extremely 
dangerous developments in our own dominions, we 
failed to reap to the full the very considerable advan- 
tages that our diplomacy might have won. If we 
must incur the undoubted odium that attends an astute 
calculation and a daring manceuvre, it is only common- 
sense to reap from it the full advantage it is capable 
of yielding. 

In many directions, therefore, it is wise to recognise 
that Russian policy and our own may not always 
coincide. We have only to look with an impartial eye 
on the geographical position of our possessions and the 
fact that we are both great and expanding Powers. To 
know this is in no way to take from our pleasure in 
the improved relations between the two countries and 
the exchange of civility and consideration for nagging 
and suspicion. The conduct of the Labour and Socialist 
Parties is not only offensive but silly. If they knew 


anything of Russian legislation they would be aware 
that its tendencies are more in the direction of the 
socialist ideal than they are in most other countries, 
perhaps in any other. From every point of view let us 
cultivate nearer relations with Russia and stimulate 
intercourse between the nations, but not on that account 
ignore every permanent interest of our own policy. 
This could only make us before long again savagely 
anti-Russian. 


SPAIN’S BLACK WEEK. 


Lo gree has strong men. On the morrow of the 
hooligan outbreak at Barcelona a hundred leader- 
writers in a dozen capitals assured King Alfonso that 
his hour was come. King Alfonso remains. Sefior 
Maura remains also. Throughout three dreadful days 
these strong and wise men were willing to be dubbed 
blundering weaklings. They knew the danger of com- 
manding Catalan to fire on Catalan. But as soon as 
the Captain-General of Barcelona, telegraphing by way 
of the Balearic Isles, had made known the city’s need, 
Castilian troops were hurled against the hooligans’ 
barricades and the cosmopolitan gaol-birds’ riot was 
ended before it could foment the hoped-for insurrection 
on behalf of Catalan autonomy. Hopeless and effete 
Spain, as untravelled journalists love to call her, has 
taught the world the quickest and kindest way of 
extinguishing a conflagration which may some day 
rekindle itself in New York, in London, or in any other 
wealthy city infested by criminal aliens. 

Unhappily it cannot be said that our English press 
has been helpful, during this fiery crisis, to the proud 
nation with whom we have recently been seeking to 
improve our economic and diplomatic relations. Editors 
who angrily resented foreign strictures on our own Boer 
War have made haste to print exactly the same cen- 
sures upon the operations in Morocco, and to affirm that 
Spanish and Moorish blood are being spilled solely to 
swell the gains of alien mine-owners. As for the dis- 
turbances in Catalonia, although everybody knows that 
Barcelona is the hottest of all Europe’s hotbeds of 
anarchism, many of our leader-writers hurried to meet 
it as the heroic uprising of a people rightly struggling 
to be free from clerical and oligarchical oppression. 
As for ‘‘ Our Own Correspondent ’’, he has lived down 
to his reputation. Take, for example, the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph’s ’’ news-finder in Madrid. Last Saturday 
this intrepid inquirer after truth dauntlessly ‘‘ dined, in 
search of exact information, in a restaurant which is 
frequented by persons moving in Ministerial circles ”’. 
After he had ‘‘ prayed them by all the saints in heaven 
and by ancient friendship for complete details ’’, the 
persons moving in Ministerial circles politely assured 
him that he himself was ‘‘ the best-informed person in 
Madrid ’’. Accordingly the readers of a great London 
daily which stands stoutly for religion and for 
monarchism have been treated to partisan attacks upon 
Spain’s Conservative Government and to dark hints 
about an impending disaster to the reigning dynasty. 
They have been told that the strong Minister of the 
Interior is a danger to the public peace; that, without 
his presence at the head of affairs, the public peace 
would not have been disturbed; and that the same 
Minister ‘‘ is simply furious at seeing that, through the 
‘ Daily Telegraph ’, the whole of Europe has learned 
the truth about Barcelona’’. When, however, Our 
Own Correspondent was replaced by a Special Com- 
missioner, the whole of Europe was informed that ‘‘ the 
interruption of Barcelona’s normal life has been slight 
and the revolution superficial’’. All this is bad; but 
unfortunately the ‘‘ Telegraph ’’ has not been the chief 
of sinners in this matter. 

Like the disaster outside Melilla, the unpopularity of 
the war in the Riff, which furnished a pretext for the 
Barcelona outrages, has been enormously overstated. 
It is true that the best Spaniards, like the best men of 
every Christian nation, do not want to fight anybody. 
But it is false that the Spanish peasantry are abhorring 
the Riff as they abhorred Cuba. Spanish blood runs 
in Cuban veins, and the Cubans speak Spanish speech. 
But the wild hill-men of the Riff are Moors; and the 
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hated name of a Moor still rings like a trumpet in 
Spanish ears. The least lettered muleteer knows that 
the Moor is an infidel, a denier of the Holy Trinity, a 
contemner of the Blessed Virgin. He knows that the 
Moor once lorded it arrogantly in Spain, and that 
Spain’s greatness was built upon the Moor’s defeat. 
Every good Spaniard has his bulla, with its privilege 
of meat-eating on Fridays in reward for Spain’s prowess 
against the unbeliever ; and, much as he is loth to leave 
Spanish soil and Spanish kindred, a Spaniard’s blood 
runs quicker at the thought of striking down his Moor 
for faith and fatherland. As for the educated classes, 
they may bewail this untimely derangement of the 
national life and this unwelcome drain upon a half- 
plenished treasury ; but they know that the Government 
has no alternative. We ourselves do not relish the 
news that a punitive expedition must needs brave the 
defiles of some mountain frontier; but we make our 
grimace and bear it. It is so with Spain. Noblesse 
oblige governments as well as individuals; and Spain 
is still a noble nation. ‘The Riff is opposite Gibraltar ; 
and Gibraltar, despite any number of Anglo-Spanish 
understandings, must always be a thorn in the side of 
proud Spain. During this week Fleet Street has lec- 
tured Madrid very solemnly upon her folly in retaining 
an African coastline of trivial economic importance. 
But the victory of economic over high-political con- 
siderations is not complete anywhere ; and least of all 
is it complete in Spain. As the tribesmen have flouted 
Spain’s flag and murdered her subjects, Spain must 
needs vindicate her sovereignty, as England would do 
in similar circumstances; and it is therefore entirely 
misleading to describe the present operations as a war 
of adventure. 

Catalonia’s opposition to the war is on all fours with 
the Irish Nationalists’ opposition to our own South 
African campaign. The predominant partner’s ex- 
tremity is the malcontents’ opportunity ; and although 
the killings and burnings and lootings in Barcelona were 
the work of apaches, it is certain that the apaches were 
too cowardly to risk their necks if they had not con- 
fidently counted upon a successful Autonomist revolu- 
tion to cover their own crimes. Catalonia, however, is 
no more wholly Separatist than England was wholly 
Radical at the last general election. The Republics 
which sprang into existence last week at Mataro and 
other places were proclaimed under a complete mis- 
understanding as to the course of events in Barcelona. 
The men of Mataro thought that the Catalan cat had 
jumped out of the historic Spanish unity, and they made 
headlong haste to show themselves on the winning side. 
But, as soon as it was found that the scum of the gaols 
and not the cream of the Autonomist party had tem- 
porarily risen to the top in the provincial capital, the 
new-born Republics made equal haste to commit suicide. 
After all, the industrial populations of Catalonia know 
on which side their bread is buttered. While they 
complain loudly that Catalonia pays an excessive share 
of Spain’s taxes, they are silently conscious that Cata- 
lonia’s access to Spain’s protected markets brings into 
the province vastly more profit than the tax-collector 
carries out of it; and, if it came to a final choice, many 
a voluble Catalonian patriot would obey his Unionist 
head rather than his Home Rule heart. 

No doubt Spain’s black week has been black enough. 
As we have so often done ourselves, she began her 
campaign against an uncivilised enemy by under- 
estimating his strength, and she has had to suffer. But, 
like ourselves, she will muddle through. As for Barce- 
lona, it is sufficiently horrible that priests and religious 
and innocent lay-folk should have been done to death 
and that churches and orphanages and libraries should 
have been burnt to the ground. But it cannot be too 
plainly repeated that the Barcelona riot, bad as it was, 
had no revolutionary importance. It was merely an 
immense affair for the police. It was not a civil war. 
The soldiers who restored order were merely so many 
additional and more efficient policemen ; and those who 
set them to their grim work just at the right moment 
and just in the right way have enhanced the prestige of 
their country in the eyes of all fair observers. 


INDIAN FINANCE, 


HE Commons debate on the Indian Budget was 
above the usual level this year. The Master of 
Elibank made a really good speech. The Rutherfords 
and Cottons did not occupy the entire stage this time. 
Still they manage the matter better in India—or have 
done so hitherto. Their Budget is an instance. On 
Monday it is presented to the Legislature with an 
explanatory speech by the Finance Minister. The 
honourable members have a week to scrutinise it and 
forge their thunder. Next Monday it comes up, is 
debated there and then, and that day becomes law. The 
heavy hand of reform has fallen on this simple and eff¢c- 
tive procedure. Next year will see a mimic Parliament 
with all the paraphernalia of resolutions, interpellations, 
and divisions—and what then ? 

Certainly the fiscal and financial questions coming 
this year to the front have been of a peculiarly com- 
plicated and technical character—in some ways disquiet- 
ing. For the first time in twelve years the revised 
accounts disclose a deficit instead of a surplus, and it is a 
substantial one—£3,720,000. The causes of this 
sudden and startling lapse may be briefly stated. Bad 
rains, short harvests, high prices, slack trade, and 
epidemics of malaria and plague resulted in an increase of 
expenditure and a decrease of income under every im- 
portant head except opium. Most notable is the fall in 
net railway revenue, which corresponds closely with 
the entire deficit. 
of a heavy decline in traffic the working expenses 
have increased by about one and a half million— 
which points to some defect in the administration. 
Opium has come to the rescue with a timely but un- 
expected increase of over a million sterling. This 
should give pause to a policy which would abandon 
this valuable revenue in subservience to the intrigues 
of America, who, for political reasons, has taken up 
a question with which she has no practical concern. 
At least we may insist that our Government shall 
not permit American interference to extend to our 
domestic arrangements in India. Any attempt to 
enforce a prohibition which the Commission of 1894 
proved to be unnecessary and mischievous would furnish 
the enemies of British rule with just the sort of weapon 
they most want. The only thing that can really stir 
the masses is some such unjustifiable and gratuitous 
interference with their daily lives or their domestic 
industries. 

It was foreseen by the experts that the present 
currency system would only work automatically in the 
matter of exchange as long as the balance of trade was 
in favour of India to the full extent of the annual 
remittances. Should that balance turn the other way, 
a very serious position would be at once created. But 
experience gave little reason to fear that such contin- 
gency would actually happen. The unforeseen as usual 
proved to be the certainty. A great and sustained rise 
in prices, to which the artificial inflation of the currency 
largely contributed, operated with other causes to 
diminish exports and stimulate imports, till in 1907-8 the 
favourable balance had been reduced toabout £ 3,000,000, 
and in the following year it turned to an actual deficit. 
The causes which led to this difficult position are com- 
plex. The immediate consequence is simple enough. 
The Secretary of State was no longer able to obtain 
funds by sale of his Council bills on India. He had 
to rely on the usual annual loans, and when these 
were exhausted to draw on the gold reserves. Even 
these measures did not suffice to sustain exchange at 
specie point, and in March 1908 the Indian Government 
had to take the extreme step of selling sterling bills on 
London, which the Secretary of State was compelled to 
meet from his reserves in gold and gold securities. By 
the end of 1908 these funds were so depleted that the 
Secretary of State, as a precautionary measure, had to 
obtain borrowing powers. The tide, however, had 
turned, and it was not necessary to use them. The 
balance of trade began to resume a favourable condition, 
a portion of the sutlay was replaced, and the close of 
the financial vear found the two reserves still in posses 
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sion of over nine millions in gold and gold securities 


available for a further campaign against falling 
exchange, should the necessity arise. 
At present the conditions are favourable. Council 


pills have been freely sold at and around par ; the flood 
of imports is decreasing, the introduction of foreign 
capital is checked, and the agricultural prospects, which 
so far leave little to be desired, promise a large export 
trade. Another factor has also come into operation. 
The immense withdrawals of rupee currency to counter- 
balance the gold disbursements have redressed the ex- 
cessive coinage and note issue of preceding years, and 
may help to reduce the great rise in prices which coin- 
cided with that inflation. If this happens, a correspond- 
ing decline of imports may be expected and a favourable 
balance of trade will become firmly established. 

The finance and particularly the currency system has 
come successfully through an extreme test in a manner 
which, on the whole, has justified the wisdom and skill 
of those concerned. It is possible nevertheless to 
learn a lesson from the danger that is past and may 
recur. In its hour of abounding prosperity the Indian 
Government was led to tamper with the gold reserves 
on which the stability of its system rested. In 1906-7 
4,000,000 was converted into silver and thus rendered 
useless for its only real and essential purpose. Later on 
it was decided to divert one half of the mintage profits 
to railway construction, and over a million sterling was 
so diverted. Had the exchange crisis lasted a little 
longer the gold thus lost might have saved the situation. 
This seems to be realised by the present Finance 
Minister in his welcome declaration that ‘‘ it is our clear 
duty to develop and strengthen our gold resources by 
every means in our power’’. He would do well further 
to consider the question of excessive mintage of rupees. 
It is calculated that since 1900 the currency has been 
increased by a thousand million rupees. It is impossible 
to doubt that this has contributed largely to the great 
rise in prices which has directly and indirectly added 
to the difficulties of the position. The Government is 
finding itself gravely embarrassed by the additions it is 
compelled to make to the pay and allowances of its 
servants in the lower grades, both civil and military. 
Last year the extra compensation for dearness of food 
to civil employees alone came to nearly 4,600,000. The 
huge profits on mintage of silver afford a constant 
temptation to excessive coinage which must be firmly 
resisted. This resistance will be strengthened by the 
rigid application of all such profits to the currency 
gold reserve. It is still very far below safety point. 
Another danger which our own action threatens is the 
creation of new public wants which cannot be satisfied 
without more revenue and fresh taxation. The enlarged 
councils, with their greater facilities for pressure on the 
Government for funds, will increase this danger, and it is 
further enhanced by the recent tendency to abandon in- 
direct taxation. No greater peril confronts the ad- 
ministration than that which may attend the imposition 
of some fresh and direct tax. In the light of present 
experience it is impossible to view all the recent 
remission with unmixed satisfaction. 

After all, the financial position of India is such as any 
country in the world might envy. With a population 
of 232 millions, its public debts all told are only 
277 millions sterling and are entirely covered by invest- 
ments, loans, and deposits. The revenue from this 
source not only defrays the entire debt service but leaves 
a considerable annual profit besides. Even if met from 
taxation it would have an incidence only of 8d. per 
head—one-sixth that of any other important country. 
Even in a year like the last, of peculiar stress and 
trouble, a deficit of three and three-quarter millions has 
been met without seeking any fresh source of revenue 
or reimposing any of that recently remitted. The 
recuperative power of its resources is once again dis- 
played by the rapidity with which improvement has 
declared itself in many directions. The fomenters of 
political and social unrest form at present the worst 
danger which the country has to face. 


THE SWANSEA BOOMERANG. 


‘PRE Divisional Court judgment in the Swansea 

schools case must be decidedly unpleasant reading 
for the Government. Though an immediate appeal has 
been entered and the case started on its way for eventual 
consideration by the House of Lords, present comment 
is not without value. 

The judges have found it necessary to remind a State 
department in no uncertain terms that the law must 
be administered as it is, and not as the Executive 
may find convenient to interpret it. The full disclosure 
of this amazing business reveals a contemptible trick 
on the part of the Government to gratify the spleen of 
its Welsh nonconformist supporters. The Board of 
Education has been made a catspaw to condone the 
illegal action of the Swansea Education Authority in 
their attempt to crush Church schools out of existence. 
The facts are so clear that only spite can cloud the 
issue. The Swansea Authority deliberately set up two 
scales of salaries for its teachers—the higher applicable 
to provided schools, and the lower to non-provided or 
voluntary schools. The avowed object of this dis- 
crimination was, by underpaying the teachers, to force 
the voluntary schools into such a condition of in- 
efficiency that eventually their doors must be closed. 
The school managers at once appealed to the Board of 
Education, then under Mr. Birrell, and the Board did 
their best to make the Swansea Authority see reason. 
But they found the Welsh nonconformist very dour; to 
his mind, where the Church was concerned, the end 
justified the means, and he remained truculent and 
obstinate. Later Mr. Runciman, who in the mean- 
time had succeeded Mr. Birrell, in reply to complaints 
of further and greater unfairness of treatment, ap- 
pointed Mr. J. A. Hamilton K.C. (now a judge) to 
hold an inquiry. The result was a strong criticism 
of the Local Authority and a finding against it 
on every issue. The Welsh parliamentary party 
were at that time making themselves very awk- 
ward to the Government; a sop to Cerberus was 
needed, so the Cabinet deliberately passed over 
the Commissioner’s report and directed the Board of 
Education to square the facts with local feeling. The 
managers took to their last resource, the courts—where, 
happily, there is no room for the importation of preju- 
dice into points of law—and the courts, as Mr. Justice 
Hamilton was, are with them. The judges find, in 
effect, that the Board of Education never actually de- 
cided whether the Local Authority had the power to dis- 
criminate between the two classes of teachers, that they 
wriggled out of the difficulty by changing the form of 
the question put to them and deciding that so long as 
teachers could be procured at the lower rate the 
efficiency of the schools did not necessarily suffer. The 
real question at issue, say the judges, was whether the 
Local Authority had any right to discriminate between 
one class of school and another. That question the 
Board of Education is now ordered to consider, and to 
determine against the Local Authority. Discrimination 
is illegal ;. all schools must be treated alike and com- 
plete efficiency maintained. The Swansea Authority 
have throughout boldly maintained a theory which cuts 
right down to the roots of the Education Act. In 
effect they claimed the power to allocate money to the 
schools in their area in any proportion and in whatso- 
ever manner seemed best to them, and that from their 
decision there was no appeal to anywhere; their only 
responsibility being to their own ratepayers. To pre- 
tensions so obviously impossible there could be only one 
answer, and to-day the Welsh political nonconformist 
is forcibly reminded that although his own party is in 
office an authority exists even beyond their manipula- 
tion. In the rest of England Swansea has found only 
one ally—Halifax—but in all probability many other 
nonconformist consciences have been itching while wait- 
ing the issue of the fight. The Swansea judgment will 
douche them. 

This decision, whatever may be its ultimate fate on 
appeal, comes at an opportune moment, just as the 
Government, professedly loving freedom to excess, 1S 
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making a determined attempt to set up in some of its 
new legislation a form of administrative law. In place of 
the open courts which to-day all may seek for the inter- 
pretation of a statute, we are being offered the closed 
doors of a Government department whose officials will 
be unfettered by any rules of Jaw. The Swansea case 
conveniently reminds us that the Executive is able very 
effectively to influence a Government Department, and 
‘ if that department should happen to be the final judge 
of its own proceedings, its decisions, whenever neces- 
sary, will subserve party expediency. The latest 
attempt to limit the right of appeal is contained in 
the land-valuation clauses of the Finance Bill now 
before Parliament, but, thanks to strong non-party 
opposition, landowners will probably still be able to 
rely on the protection of the courts against official 
juggling. How necessary such protection is recent 
death-duty cases all too clearly show. The knowledge 
that the courts have the power to review departmental 
actions is in itself a strong check on the illegality of 
decisions coloured by political expediency. Just by so 
much as that power of review is taken away will the 
independence and strength of the permanent Civil 
Service be undermined. 


HOSPITAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


K'6 EDWARD'S Hospital Fund for London was 
in some doubt last year as to what it should do 
in the matter of charity entertainments for the hospitals. 

There was no particular scandal, but only an uneasy 

feeling that entertainments, bazaars, fancy fairs, 

balls, and all the paraphernalia of amusement in the 

name of charity were very doubtful resources and ought 

to be examined. A committee was appointed to inquire 

and advise the Fund what should be done on the ques- 

tion of expenses of these charity entertainments. If 

the Fund saw its way to bar these entertainments 

altogether it would be glad to be rid of the 

dubious element introduced by them into the con- 

stant and frantic efforts of the hospitals to raise 

funds. But doubtless it knew this would be a counsel 

of perfection, and was prepared for the finding of 

the committee that, dubious though charity entertain- 

ments may be, they have to be accepted as things 

are with the hospitals. The committee take the posi- 

tion that it is desirable not to look a gift-horse in 

the mouth, at least not too closely, if you cannot do 

without a steed of some kind, however broken-down a 

hack it may be. They say the practice of charity 
entertainments for hospitals has established itself as 

one of the recognised methods of raising funds, and is 

a means of securing income which could not be 

obtained in any other way. This is not quite an 

absolutely accurate way of putting the case. There 

are other possible ways. The hospitals might be a 

charge, for instance, on State funds, and this would at 

once put an end to the assumed necessity for amuse- 

ments disguised as charity. What the committee 

really mean is that to a great number of the public 

the hospitals are not sufficiently serious institu- 

tions to be in the regular order of civic life. They 

rank them no higher than the local football or cricket 

club, and if you want their subscriptions they must 

be cajoled and entertained into giving them. It is a 

strange view to take of hospitals for the relief of all 

the most dreadful forms of suffering that our fellow- 

creatures endure. A stranger thing still is that those 

who will not contribute directly, but insist on getting 

some amusement for their subscriptions, plume them- 

selves on their charity. We hardly know, however, 

whether they are really worse than that other class 

of persons who appear to be unaware of the existence 

of hospitals until a dance or bazaar, a concert or a 

: play for the funds of a hospital calls their attention 
to the fact. Until the hospitals are put on a legal 
footing, and are able to draw on public funds, the 
patronage of these frivolous and ignorant people must 
be obtained by devices which exhaust the time and 
energies of officials who ought to be freed from such a 
humiliating necessity. They pay a great price for the 


money they get; but as money must be got, the com 
mittee was practically driven to sanction these enter. 
tainments and regard them as justifiable ‘‘ if they are 
kept within reasonable limits and not associated with 
extravagance or abuse ’’, 

__ The committee submit to taking things as they are 
if there is a balance, and if the entertainments are some 
source of income. We do not find in the report any 
statement of what the balance is, and whether it is 
sufficient remyneration for the trouble and risk of pre- 
paring the entertainments. Admittedly the system 
is liable to the danger of waste and abuse, and the 
hospitals are cautioned to take measures to safeguard 
themselves. They say ‘‘ We are glad to report that the 
evidence before us points to the conclusion that neither 
extravagance nor abuse prevails to any large or general 
extent. We have, however, come upon isolated 
instances which indicate the existence of certain 
dangers in this direction’’. The precautions that 
ought to be taken seem to us to prove that the system 
of hospitals getting up entertainments to raise funds is 
vicious in itself. ‘The possible evils are so many that to 
guard against them the officials are advised to make 
inquiries and take precautions against being cheated. 
It is a ludicrous position that before accepting charitable 
assistance they have to take care that the benevolent 
donor does not pick their pockets. Charity is usually 
abused by the unworthiness of the receiver; here the 
receiver is unexceptionable, and it is the motives of the 
giver that are open to suspicion. If the hospitals are 
to follow the directions of the committee to protect 
themselves from fraud, it is clear much time will have 
to be spent by the officials which might more properly 
be spent on other matters. They may even have to 
increase their clerical staffs. The officials of a 
hospital ought to be employed in administering funds, 
not in raising them. Their functions are reversed in 
an expensive and laborious manner when they have to 
appeal as they do for charity in the ordinary way. But 
when they have to embark in the speculative and risky 
business of an entertainment entrepreneur, their func- 
tions become still more abnormal. What are our 
hospitals reduced to when to raise their funds, which 
are always inadequate, they have to go into enter- 
prises so risky that we find such directions as the 
following given them in the report? ‘* What we would 
here emphasise is the necessity of forming detailed 
estimates beforehand and of deciding, upon these 
estimates, whether or not the prospect of profit from 
the possible receipts is worth the risk involved in the 
inevitable expenditure. In making this calculation the 
chances of unexpected misfortunes must not be over- 
looked. Instances have been brought to our notice of 
disappointment through bad weather, through the 
clashing of other functions, and even through the 
incidence of national calamity. The degree of import- 
ance to be attached to such considerations depends on 
the amount at stake, and where thought desirable the 
danger might be to some extent covered by insurance.” 
The hospitals are in desperate straits when the com- 
mittee cannot advise them to drop such troublesome, 
and anxious, and harassing means of raising money. 
That the committee would do so if it could is evident. 
It dislikes the raising of money by entertainments 
undertaken by officials whose proper duties are strangely 
incongruous with the provision of popular amusements. 
But the hospitals, like importunate beggars, are always 
trying to attract the public either by wheedling or 
whining, and they must do so as long as their very 
existence depends on so-called charity. This report, 
though it is not sensational, is the latest piece of 
evidence that our hospital system rests on an unsound 
moral and inadequate pecuniary basis. 


THE CITY. 


HE week which includes the August Bank Holiday 

is, as a rule, the quietest in the year on the 
Stock Exchange. The last account was a sort of 
wiping up the remains of a bull account, which had 
run for nearly six months. The professional operators, 
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the Kaffir ‘‘ shops ’’, and those who had the courage 
to be bulls of Yankees, had all made a lot of money 
since the settlement of the Eastern scare in the early 
spring. In the South African market there are always 
a lot of foolish dabblers who go in late and remain in 
late and have to be pushed out somehow. ‘The pushing- 
out process began about the middle of June and lasted 
till the end of July. People will never remember or act 
upon the advice of Abraham, the father of speculators, 
who says ‘‘ Go in early, go in big, and get out soon ”’. 
Immediately after the Monday Bank Holiday the 
markets all round assumed a stolidly cheerful appear- 
ance, not active or booming of course, but a “‘ noli- 
me-tangere ’’ front towards the bears, which has suc- 
ceeded in keeping those gentry off, at least for the 
time being. Indeed, with money a drug, and every 
prospect of its remaining so, with the mining industry 
in South Africa rapidly progressing, by means of amal- 
gamations and cheapening of processes of production, 
with the strong manipulation of the American market 
by the magnates, he must take a very long view and 
have a very long purse who takes the ‘‘ short ’’ side in 
the market to-day. Mexico seems to be for the moment 
the centre of interest. Mexican Southern Railway 
ordinary shares are at 89, and seem to be pushing their 
way up to par. And Mexican mines, which have been 
doing remarkably well lately, are at last attracting the 
notice of operators. Alaska Treadwells, which we kept 
pushing on the notice of our readers at 5, are now at 
6}, and will no doubt go to 7. It is perhaps a little 
late to buy, them now, but Alaska Mexicans at 3} are 
well worth buying, for the mine is earning 75 per cent. ; 
and though it does not distribute all its profit, or any- 
thing like it, it soon will do so, and the shares ought 
certainly to reach 4 very soon, and ultimately go to 5. 
The price has risen } without the dividend during the 
last week. In the Kaffir section our favourites are 
Nourse, City Deep and Durban Deep. Consolidated 
Goldfields, which have now a large interest in West 
Africans, will undoubtedly rise very quickly—as soon 
as people begin to come back to town, or, bored in the 
country or at the seaside, take to telephoning their 
brokers. Goldfields are a very old favourite with the 
public, and it is high time that the company did some- 
thing to encourage its backers by distributing a really 
handsome interim dividend. South African Gold Trust 
is not a good share to speculate in; but, from what we 
hear on the best authority, the shares are intrinsically 
worth £5, as they are sure to make a big division at 
the end of the year. 

The American market is really astonishing. Steel 
Commons at 77, Union Pacifics at 207, Southern 
Pacifics at 139, all the dreams of the wise men have 
come true. Canadian Pacifics stick at 192; but there is 
a decided movement upward in all the securities of the 
Grand Trunk Railway, though we do not know the 
reason. Leopoldinas are slowly creeping up, and have 
nsen from 69 to 72. For people in a hurry Leopoldinas 
are not to be recommended ; but they are likely to rise 
to 80 between now and the spring. We do not know 
why Buenos Ayres Great Southern and Western of 
Buenos Ayres Railways keep so firm; as the provincial 
government has raised the money to build competing 
lines, it might be thought that they were too high, but 
“ sufficient for the day ” etc. is a maxim on the Stock 
Exchange. The shares of the Pekin Syndicate are cer- 
tainly strong, the ordinary having risen to over 12, and 
Shansis to 25s. ‘‘ To Meyer or not to Meyer ?—that is 
the question ’’, for this company. Mr. Carl Meyer may 
be a deep financier ; but hitherto he has not been very 
successful as a director of companies. 

It is curious how the commercial possibilities of 
Turkey for exploitation have been overlooked. Money 

S been poured into China and Japan; but Turkey is 
an excellent market for all English goods, and her tariff 
's very low, only an average of g per cent. One thing 
'§ quite certain, that if British traders and financiers let 
‘lip their opportunity Germany will step in and secure 
the Turkish market, and then a heavy protective tariff 
will be established, with a preference in favour of the 
subjects of Emperor William. 


INSURANCE: POLICIES AT LOW PREMIUMS. 
A FREQUENT requirement of people when effecting 

life assurance is to pay the lowest possible premium 
for the assurance of a given sum, or, to put the same 
thing in another way, to obtain a policy which for a 
given premium provides the largest amount of assurance. 
There are many ways of arriving at this result, and it 
depends upon circumstances which is the best in each 
case. The first thing to settle is whether or not it is 
likely to be feasible to pay an increased rate of premium 
later in life ; when this is possible, there is much that is 
attractive about convertible term policies. An ordinary 
term policy is a contract which lasts for a fixed period 
only, such as one, five, or seven years, and guarantees 
the payment of the sum assured in the event of death 
within the term. Should the policyholder survive the 
agreed number of years no part of what he has paid in 
premiums is returned to him, and the contract is at an 
end. Convertible term policies provide this same kind 
of insurance protection, but, in consideration of a slightly 
increased premium, the policyholder has the right at any 
time within the term to exchange his policy for ordinary 
whole-life or endowment assurance, with or without 
profits, and without any further medical examination. 
On converting the original policy into a new one the 
premium for the new policy is at the prospectus rate for 
that kind of assurance for the age at which the change 
is made. A man of thirty paying £13 8s. 4d. a year for 
a term policy secures £1,000 for his estate in the event of 
his death within twenty years. The cheapest non-profit 
whole-life policy for age thirty at entry costs about 
419 a yearg that is to say, a premium which gives 
assurance for £1,000 under the former plan would assure 
only about 4700 under the whole-life policy. If the 
holder of a convertible term policy came to the end of the 
twenty years without being able to convert this assur- 
ance into a policy of a permanent character, and if he still 
needed assurance, he would be in a bad way. For one 
thing he might find it impossible to pass a medical 
examination, or his health might be so far indifferent 
that he would have to pay an extra premium ; in any case 
life assurance effected at age fifty is expensive. 

He can, if he chooses, take a convertible policy for a 
term of thirty years at a cost of £15 a year (assuming the 
age at entry to be thirty), or for a term of thirty-five vears 
at an annual cost of £16 2s. 6d. It may be that if a 
man survives for thirty or thirty-five years the imperative 
necessity for life assurance may have passed away ; his 
children have grown up and may be able to look after 
themselves. 

It is seldom advisable, however, to reckon that merely 
temporary life assurance protection will provide all that 
is required, and convertible term policies are generally 
advantageous only in cases where an increase of income 
is probable. In such instances this form of assurance 
has many attractions. Effected at age thirty a man may 
be able, by age thirty-five or forty, to afford a substantial 
premium. Instead of paying £13 8s. 4d. a year for the 
assurance of £1,000, he can possibly at age forty 
afford £31 15s. for ordinary whole-life assurance with 
profits, or about £41 a year, payable for twenty years 
at the most, to secure yr are with profits in addition, 
payable at his death whenever it happens. He may 
even be able to afford £51 a year to secure £1,000 and 
profits at age sixty, or at death if previous. Thus con- 
vertible term policies may not only provide a large 
amount of insurance protection during the years when it 
is especially necessary, but may be the means of enabling 
a man to take later in life a highly attractive form of 
policy, such as endowment assurance, which perhaps 
he would not be able to afford if he were already com- 
mitted to paying a moderately high rate of premium. 

In this case, as in all others, some disadvantage results 
from effecting assurance late in life. Thus, if at age 
thirty a man took an endowment assurance payable at 
age sixty, or death if previous, it would cost him 
433 178. 6d. ; and should he live to sixty his total cash 
outlay would be £1,016, in return for which he would 
receive £1,000, and thirty years’ bonuses in addition. 
If, starting at age thirty, he took a convertible term 
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policy at a cost of £3 8s. 4d. a year, and at age forty | 


changed it for endowment assurance with profits, pay- 
able at age sixty, costing him £51 7s. 6d. a year, his 
total cash outlay would be £1,162, in return for which 
he would obtain £1,000 and bonuses for only twenty 
years, as against a cash outlay of 41,016, which would 
yield him 41,000 and bonuses for thirty years. 

Thus these convertible term policies are exceedingly 
useful in certain cases, but are not as a rule so advan- 
tageous for policyholders as taking permanent forms of 
assurance at the outset. 


THE GUARDIA CIVIL OF SPAIN. 
By WILLOUGHBY VERNER. 


€>* a winter's evening some few years ago I was 
sitting alone with my retriever in my castle in 
Spain in the wilds, many hours’ ride from the nearest 
civilisation. Between me and that civilised spot lay a 
mountain pass liable to be barred at several points by 
the torrents when in flood. Outside the wind was 
howling and the rain caScading off the roof into the 
cobble-stoned patio below. My retriever suddenly 
stopped in his long-drawn-out effort to lick himself 
dry after a wet evening’s flighting duck in the laguna 
hard by and gave a premonitory growl. Next moment 
I heard footsteps, soon followed by an imperious rap 
at the door obviously dealt by some hard and heavy 
substance. ‘‘ Quien es?’’ ‘La pareja’’ was the 
sharp reply—‘‘ The pair’’. For such is the universal 
term bestowed on the famous Guardia Civil of Spain 
owing to their invariably working in couples. I 
hastily rose and unbarred my door and saw before me 
two stalwart figures in black oilskin-covered cocked 
hats, worn ‘‘ athwartship ’’, and long dark blue cloaks, 
and carrying rifles, the butt of one having just done ser- 
vice as a knocker. Polite inquiries followed as to my 
health and that of my family. Would they come in? 
** With pleasure.’’ The long wet coats and cocked 
hats were removed, and the rifles, German Mausers, 
‘** modelo espajiol’’, balanced carefully between their 
knees as they took the seats I offered to them, for it is 
one of the maxims of the famous corps that no Guardia 
shall ever be parted from his arms. 

All travellers in the Peninsula know well the smart 
uniform and immaculate turn-out of these ‘‘ Civiles ’’. 
One expects as much from a corps d’élite at public 
places where they are on duty before the whole world, 
but here were these two men who had just performed 
an eight-mile march through a most desolate region 
on a dark night in heavy rain as immaculate, save for 
their shoe-leather, as any of their brethren at the railway 
stations or other places of public resort. Their buttons 
were burnished like silver, their yellow belts bright and 
clean, their red collars and cuffs unstained, and, marvel 
of all, their white linen collars unsoiled. Truly the 
huge turn-up collars of their capes must be well 
designed to afford complete protection in such des- 
perate weather. Would they have a cigar? ‘‘ With 
much pleasure.’’ These were gravely accepted and 
safely stowed away with the greatest nonchalance 
for some more suitable occasion. Hastily I produced 
cigarettes, which were lighted at onee. ‘‘ May I ask 
the reason of my being thus honoured? ’’ ‘‘ O nothing 
particular; only the captain of our district sent word 
to our sergeant that the English coronel had passed 
through Algeciras last week and that we were to call 
and tell him that we were at his disposition.’? The 
small detachment of Civiles commanded by the 
sergeant in question is quartered in a remote hillside 
village some eight miles as the crow flies (or rather as 
flies the vulture, for there are no crows in these parts 
but many vultures) from my castle, which lies within 
the district for which he is responsible. Hence the 
visit. The Guardia Civil are all picked men 
chosen from among soldiers, generally non-commis- 
sioned officers who have served their time in the army. 
They are all men of good education, and are trained and 
expected to take all responsibility in an emergency, 


even to that of life or death. It is a sufficient voucher 
for their integrity and trustworthiness that complaints 
against them are almost unknown, whilst to the great 
mass of the Spanish nation they represent the only 
‘* law ’’ which is universally respected and which appeals 
to the most untutored natures by reason of the swiftness 
and thoroughness of its application. No matter where 
one travels or how, by rail, by coach, by horse or pack 
animal, at regular intervals of the journey one 
encounters the inevitable ‘‘ pareja’’, always spick and 
span, always courteous and anxious to be of any assist- 
ance. To a wanderer like myself in the less trodden 
parts of Spain they are indeed a boon, for they not 
only act as a guard and rallying-point in case of emer- 
gency, but every couple is a complete ‘* Intelligence 
Department ”’ of its own, and ever willing and anxious 
to give information as to the condition of any district 
and the conduct of its inhabitants. It almost sounds 
like our Great General Staff when perfected by Mr. 
Haldane ! 

But to return to my visitors. Would they have some 
wine? No.’’? ‘* What! Nothing?” ‘* Well,”’ with 
many shrugs and apologies, ‘‘ possibly a ‘ ponche 
inglés’’’. This request recalled the fact to me that 
about a year since I had met the same pareja and had 
seduced them into drinking hot Irish toddy. 

The dose is now repeated and furtively taken with 
many remarks on its sweetness—it is mostly sugar and 
lemon-peel—and terrific strength. And now for the 
intelligence budget. Is the country quiet? Can I go 
into the Sierra? and suchlike conundrums, to which I 
get ready and voluble answers. There have been bad 
times in Andalucia, much severe famine and drought, 
and countless cattle and horses have perished. What 
about the road? I learn that there have been an un- 
usual number of ‘‘ mala gente ’’—bad people—drifting 
between Cadiz and La Linea outside of Gibraltar, but 
the road is well patrolled by the Civiles and there is no 
fear. Can I go through the passes? Certainly, but 
not alone. That is exactly what I usually do unfortu- 
nately. Explanations follow. The folk are not so very 
bad, but would it be fair for a solitary Englishman to 
go about in the Sierra just now when he might meet 
with some of the ‘‘ mala gente’’, who would be thus 
unfairly led into temptation, especially if there were no 
witness? ‘‘ No! mi coronel, take a man with you: 
he will be useful.’’ The point at issue between us was, 
however, amicably settled by an assurance that I 
could go wherever I liked and that they would 
take steps to see that I did not get into any 
danger or trouble. And what about the big 
Sierra, where José and his partida used to be? 
This evoked a duet of self-congratulation from the 
pareja. ‘‘The partida is gone. José was shot.” 
Who shot him? “I did’’, says the senior Guardia 
with becoming modesty. Why? ‘‘ He had a desire 
to shoot me.’? The Spanish-speaker will ap- 
preciate the idiom. Further details are obviously 
unnecessary. The list of ‘‘ persons wanted ’’ is now 
produced, a heavy one, some thirty in all, and my atten- 
tion is particularly called to the entry in the column of 
‘* How disposed of ”’ affecting the unfortunate Jose. 

‘* How many people have you shot since we met 
last? ’? I asked. ‘‘ Two only ’’, says Guardia No. 1, 
upon which No. 2 gently reminds him sotto voce of a 
third case, but which is voted to be unimportant for 
some reason I cannot precisely grasp ; possibly the third 
was a “ pick-up”’, some other man’s “various - 
Were they killed? ‘‘Odear no! But one has to fire 
when a man tries to escape.’’? This brought us to 4 
discussion as to the best methods of securing prisoners 
on the march. No. 1 opened one of his ammunition 
pouches and produced a chain of twisted brass wire 
interspersed with rings and fitted with a padlock, by 
means of which he asseverated that a man could be 
handcuffed and if necessary completely tamed by having 
a leg ‘‘ thrown in ”’ by using the manacles to connect 
his wrists with one of his knees. No. 2, not to be 
outdone, thereupon produced a neat pair of thumb- 
screws opened by a small key which he wore like 4 
whistle. These he assured me, if used to secure the 
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thumbs behind the back, were matchless! Much 
vivacious conversation ensued as to the merits of the 
rival implements, No. 1 asserting that the twisted 
chain can be tautened so as to bring the most bellicose 
prisoner to his senses, whereas No. 2 declared that the 
thumb-screws were the thing and insisted on trying 
them on me. I can vouch that after a couple of turns 
they hurt most horribly, and I hastily pleaded the 
instant necessity of preparing another ponche inglés, a 
suggestion that was considered very ready and appro- 
priate, and I was forthwith unscrewed. Before they 
left I was asked to inspect their Mausers, which had 
the magazines fully charged, doubtless ready for 
another José. The big wet cloaks were donned, the 
collars turned up, and the pareja bade me a polite fare- 
well, with many wishes for my good health and that of 
“la familia ’’ before they disappeared into the darkness. 
They explained to me that on the morrow they were 
to meet another pareja and take over some prisoners 
from them who were being passed down the line, prob- 
ably for Ceuta. 

Two days after I was accosted at daylight by a smart- 
looking peasant, who informed me that he had been 
sent to accompany me on my expeditions ‘‘ by order 
of the pareja’’. Doubtless as a “‘ witness ’’. Evidently 
the Guardia Civil consider that in my case prevention 
is better than cure. There is at any rate a good deal of 
common-sense in their methods. 

The position of these fine fellows among their fellow- 
countrymen in the Peninsula is one of the curiosities 
of Spain. Some few years ago an ill-advised attempt 
was made to use them to aid in suppressing the 
ubiquitous contrabandistas. The Carabineros, the 
corps Officially charged with the prevention of smug- 
gling—especially that of tobacco—in Spain, are cordially 
hated, distrusted, and despised by every Spaniard, and 
the bare idea of the famous Guardia Civil being employed 
to aid and abet them aroused bitter anger and hostility 
among their erstwhile good friends. In a very few 
months the corps began to show unmistakable signs 
of breaking up, and the experiment was happily aban- 
doned. Since then they have to a very great extent, if 
not completely, recovered their old prestige. 


ROMANCE AND M. BLERIOT. 


M BLERIOT’S feat is a more disturbing intrusion 
* into the realm of the spiritual than it is into 
the realm of the physical. He has not trespassed on 
our insularity but on our romance; and we are now 
in need not of a new type of field gun but a new type 
of poet. 

M. Blériot has depoetised the ‘‘ Ode to the West 
Wind ’’, and the loss is ineffable. The physical 
metaphor which dominates the poem was till this 
moment one of the choicest recreation grounds to which 
the soul had access. The idea of being storm-driven 
round the world like a dead leaf was one of those 
glorious impossibilities which make glad the heart of 
man. As long as it was practically impossible it was 
poetically in our power. We possessed it. We could 
lie awake at night and listen to the wind, till our dour 
Teutonic souls had visions of the matchless strength 
and speed of the storm goddesses. But suddenly the 
Gallic voice of M. Blériot has answered us out of the 
whirlwind. It is all a question of the angle. We may 
no longer sigh for ‘‘ the wings of a dove’’, for a 
monoplane arranged in wing fashion is to be the highest 
type of flight for the future. This is very serious. 
We cannot afford to have the stock of impossibilities in 
the world diminished, until we have a poet who can 
make new ones. Science is like paper money: its 
value depends on a backing of poetic gold; and the 
more paper money we issue without gold to back it, 
the more we depreciate its value. We were already 


in the unsound position of having far more current 
science than we could back with poetry; and now M. 
Blériot is simply giving us inconvertible paper when 
we have to take his monoplane in exchange for Shelley’s 
metaphors. 


The situation has never been quite so critical before, 
though it is not entirely new. Elizabethan literature, 
for instance, is full of an interest in mechanics which 
we are apt to think childish. An Elizabethan gentle- 
man and a modern child have at least this in common, 
that a mechanical device is to them quite as wonderful 
as a living creature. To a child a living robin and a 
toy robin are both beautiful and unexplained, they 
are equally symbols of the Infinite. If one is superior 
to the other it is probably the toy, because it is possible 
to find in it the place of the squeak. The Elizabethan 
gentleman would also be more interested in the toy, 
because he would believe that art helps to explain 
nature, that, indeed, ‘‘ The art is nature’’. He would 
feel that one cannot study the real robin before one 
has studied the imitation. This is the mental attitude 
whether in childhood or in Elizabethan England, 
where mechanics are in their infancy, and the 
Elizabethans could get romantic excitement from 
mechanical invention. Nashe, in his ‘‘ Unfortunate 
Traveller ’’, describes with gusto a bower composed of 
artificial trees, with artificial birds singing in the 
branches, and little pypes shedding artificial dew. We 
are not so moved. We know that Whiteley’s could do 
the thing for us at a moderate cost. It was ‘‘ the 
brightest Heaven of invention ’’ when it was written. 

Spenser, with no less enthusiasm, dreamed of the 
motor-boat : 


‘* Eftsoones the shallow ship began to slide 
More swift than swallow sheres the liquid sky, 
Withouten oar or pilot it to guide 
Or snowy sails before the wind to fly ; 

Only she turned a pin, and by and by 
It cut away upon the yielding wave ’’, etc. 


The ‘‘pin’’ is probably suggested by Chaucer’s 
‘* Squire’s Tale’, and it was full of romance for 
Spenser. But by Shelley’s time the steamboat was 
carrying passengers, and when Shelley gives the 
‘“ Witch of Atlas’’ her marvellous boat he describes 
her 


‘* Breathing the soul of swiftness into.it ’” 
until it lies on the pool 
‘* As on great Homer’s heart a winged thought ’’. 


And this romance still holds good, for the mesmerism 
of inanimate objects is fortunately still impossible. 

Thus science pricks the bubble of poetry, and clips 
the wings of imagination. It tends to make the whole 
world provincial. The Atlantic has shrunk since 
the days of Columbus ; the chariot of the sun collapsed 
when the planetary revolution was calculated; and the 
west wind will never be so buoyant again now that 
it has carried M. Blériot. The only compensation 
possible is a poet greater than Spenser and Shelley. 
He must make the practicable thing impossible, the 
natural thing romantic. He must turn on science and 
show that it is itself as inexplicable as the things which 
it explains. Milton made an experiment which was 
rather ludicrously unsuccessful when he introduced field 
artillery if heaven. 

We are not without romanticists who have attempted 
flight in the poetry of the future. Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling has seen visions in the engine-room of a ship or a 
locomotive shed, and there is poetic feeling in his 
strident treatment of those subjects. Some others have 
also felt that there might be new inspiration for the 
imagination in science. But most of our modern 
romanticists still invent impossibilities out of their own 
heads instead of revealing to us the impossibilities of 
the ordinary facts of life. If only Wordsworth had not 
objected to the Kendal and Windermere Railway, 
modern literature might have had a more robust 
imagination. It must always be regretted that his 
vision of the romance of common things should have 
failed at mechanics. If only he had realised, as he 
was bound to do by his philosophy, that a railway 
train is quite as natural as an old leech gatherer, poetry 
would have entered on a new world. We still lack the 


_great poet who shall tell us all about what Turner sug- 
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gested in ‘‘ Rain, Steam, and Speed ”’ ; a poet who shall 
become as a little child (or an Elizabethan gentleman) to 
initiate us into the mysteries of mechanical contrivance. 
If such a poet is not soon forthcoming, M. Blériot, 
though he may appear just at present very wonderful, 
will have robbed us of all the poetry there has hitherto 
been in flight and will have reduced the very swallows 
to mechanic dullness. 


GRABBIT’S SON. 
By Part. 


HEN Grabbit’s eldest son got to know that he 
would go to college he raised his young nose in 
the air, and the altitude began the miseries of his happi- 
ness, the penalties of his pride to correct its distorted 
sense of proportion in the self-estimates of youth, in his 
case the more excessive through the isolation of circum- 
stance, with no lad of his acquaintance so situated to 
qualify for the bitterness that belongs to the disregarded 
obligations of questionable privilege. 

The child of different parents, he might have learnt 
to take the obligations with the privileges, but that was 
out of the question for him, and he excited hostility, an 
instinctive effort of social nature to repel individual dis- 
tinction for the common security, in a region where in- 
dividuals were not known to rise unless as a menace to 
the multitude. There can hardly be another country 
where men’s advantages are so much at the expense of 
one another, a fact strongly enough personified in old 
Grabbit ; and though the process is seldom understood, 
the effect is always felt among a people so much more 
tempered to feel than to understand, and so likely to 
express themselves in conduct that cannot be understood 
by others. An Englishman advances himself as a rule, 
advancing others along with him, but English rules are 
too often Irish exceptions. 

In fairness to old Grabbit, he had not deliberately 
encouraged these painful tendencies in the son, but they 
were pressed on him as essential virtues by his mother, 
and especially by his sisters, already calculating the ad- 
vantage of having a brother so much “ better ’’ than 
other girls’ brothers; so that, prepared for the poison 
as he was, it permeated him rapidly, and he met the con- 
sequences in accordance with his preparation, a kind of 
campaign in which his money could only enlarge the 
triumph of his enemies against him, giving an early 
lesson from which he might gain much if he had anyone 
to explain it. It takes a Jew to enter with dignity on 
distinctions derived from the profits of pain; and an 
Irishman is as if specially designed by Providence for the 
opposite destiny, the more so in a very Irish place like 
Kilcuddy, where Fortune remains still a pagan deity, 
keeping character the creature of accident. Short of the 
capacity to control accident, life is a rather poor thing 
anywhere ; but capacity was always controlled by acci- 
dent at Kilcuddy, with the single and almost abnormal 
exception of old Grabbit, who, in working out the motives 
which controlled himself, directed the accidents which 
controlled his neighbours. 

Young Grabbit put himself at a superior point of view, 
based on nothing better than material greed, satisfied at 
the expense of the public, with his degree above the 
crowd, in all things but money, as yet dangerously small, 
and contested at that. It is easier to be a long way 
above mediocrity than just a little, and his superior 
point of view was resented by his associates, who took 
care to make it painful for him in proportion to the 
superiority. Seventeen years of age, and still attend- 
ing the Kilcuddy National School, among the children of 
his father’s victims, he began to sit by himself away 
from the other lads; and in class, if he could not find 
himself in the top place, which was seldom, he made a 
point of going down to the bottom, determined to assert 
his distinction in this way if not in the other. 

One day he made the further discovery that he was 
going to college to be ‘‘ a counsellor ’’, and that day he 
ceased to speak to all in the school except the 
master, even when they spoke to him; but at three 
o'clock, when they got out, the whole school, girls as 
well as boys, mobbed ‘‘ the counsellor ’’, pelted him 


down the hill to his door with mud, shouting in q 
wild chorus, ‘‘Gombeen Grabbit, Gombeen Grabbit, 
Gombeen Grabbit ! 

The kitchen was still the Grabbit dining-room, and 
there he rushed, blackened with dirt his superior 
clothes, and even his lately elevated nose. In a weep. 
ing rage our future ornament of the Bar flung himself on 
the wooden bench, refused to speak, and repelled even 
the sympathies of his mother, as if in some remote way 
conscious how she and the sisters had so affectionately 
prepared his humiliation for him, without in any way 
preparing him to meet it. He did not go again to the 
school, and preparations were immediately started for 
the college. 

In due course he left Kilcuddy, but without the least 
idea of the advantage, in itself, of either a college educa- 
tion or a place at the Bar. He only knew that it was 
a very great thing to be a “‘ counsellor ’’, perhaps the 
greatest of all things in Lreland short of being parish 
priest of Kilcuddy, which was not in his way as the heir 
to a country seat, expected to found a county family; a 
place with traditions, too, having once belonged to the 
De Veres before they took to writing hymns and ex- 
changing the sword for the cloister. Tradition, how- 
ever, appealed to young Grabbit no more than his oppor- 
tunity to become an educated man. What appealed to 
him was that his neighbours could not be educated, that 
not one of them could become a ‘‘ counsellor ’’, that he 
was not as other people, and he did not even thank 
God for it. The maker of many victims may find one in 
his own house, and so far the Grabbit fortune from the 
gombeen shop had only made young Grabbit much more 
vicious than his destitute neighbours and very much more 
miserable. 

With all this drifting between the women and the lad, 
old Grabbit knew his purpose precisely, and made for it 
definitely, as he always did. His younger son, Francis 
Xavier, was already articled to a Dublin solicitor, and he 
expected both to come out about the same time, the 
solicitor to prepare the briefs, the barrister to gather up 
what remained. Though nearly illiterate, the old man 
himself was an expert lawyer, and he grudged the great 
sum which he paid every year to lawyers in connexion 
with his enormously growing business and its necessities 
for litigation. Up to this he had depended on getting 
over his bad bookkeeping by his good swearing before 
the judge ; but in spite of his amazing memory for details, 
the mass of his usury was getting too much for him, and 
more than a score of times he had looked like a perjurer 
before the court. With his two lawyers, supported 
by his own experienced capacity as a_ witness, 
he meant to conduct any case within the family, 
from the petty sessions to the House of Lords; 
but what he relied on most was that, himself 
fortified so completely, his customers and borrowers 
would be afraid to contest anything with him, so 
that he might extend the peculiarities of his book- 
keeping even more profitably than before. What was 
the use of two lawyers in the family unless a return could 
be got for the money that made them lawyers? It never 
occurred to him that the ‘‘ counsellor ’’, a ‘* perfect 
gentleman ’’, with a fine sense of professional honour, 
might find himself in a compromising position with a 
bundle of usury briefs trying to defend the vagaries of 
his father’s conscience in a way satisfactory to the future 
owner of the De Vere inheritance and to the social status 
properly attaching to that position. 

People brought up one way to live another way have 
double need for thought, especially about themselves, 
and young Grabbit began his college career with several 
innovations that showed he had been thinking. His 
Christian name was simply Dominick, but he added 
De Vere and he put O’ before his surname. He knew 
that numerous social classes would be represented at 
the college, and he adopted his sisters’ advice to avoid 
all but those at the top, who might avoid him if he 
touched any lower down. Intelligent young ladies, 
these sisters, and they had not been to boarding-school 
without result ; but this still left the brother to begin his 
career as a gentleman really on the footing of the father’s 
level, with no idea that more than money was wanted 
for anything. 
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The ‘‘ college ’’ was really a public school for Catholic 
boys, conducted solely by priests, all good men, so good 
that education interested them merely as an accessory 
to religion; history because it could prove that the 
Church was the only true one, mathematics because it 
might give intellectual shape to the proof, literature 
because it was the vehicle of history, and so on. Nine- 
tenths of the students were young Grabbits from the 
gombeen public-houses all over Ireland, with a few of 
the Catholic aristocracy, sent there by their good parents 
on special request to give the ‘‘ college ’’ a social atmo- 
sphere, and relying on Oxford and Cambridge afterwards 
to counteract the intellectual damage done. These were 
the boys that Grabbit would make his friends ; and from 
the first, as directed by his sisters, he would draw a severe 
line at all the other Grabbits, no matter how they might 
strain and strive for the privilege of his acquaintance. 

His first shock at the ‘‘ college ’’ was the discovery 
that the other Grabbits would have nothing to do with 
him. Why should they? Had not they, too, sisters 
who had been to boarding-school? Kilcuddy was not 
the only place where ‘‘ perfect ladies ’’ had studied how 
to make headway in society ; and, besides, the reputation 
of old Grabbit had already spread among all the other 
Grabbits, old and young. The freshman’s next shock, 
still more unexpected, was to find the young aristocrats 
willing to speak to him, even civil; but he was again 
beyond his bearings when he found that they confined 
the friendship strictly to school, passing him coldly out- 
side or merely nodding, even after he had confided to 
them all about the Bar, De Vere Manor, and how royally 
he would entertain them there when the right time came. 
They continued their civilities inside school, but in- 
creased their coldness outside in proportion to his 
advances, so that with the opposition of his own kind of 
people, now growing into active hostility, he was prac- 
tically isolated, at the very time in a fellow’s life when, 
without very high qualities in himself, he cannot bear 
isolation. 

The greatest shock of all was poor Grabbit’s discovery 
of young Mulligan in the ‘college ’’, the son of 
another gombeen family of Mayo who nursed a hundred 
hatreds against the Grabbits. Then post-cards began 
to reach the college from Mayo addressed ‘‘ Dominick 
de Vere O’Grabbit, Esq. K.C.’’, and on the back mes- 
sages like this: ‘‘ The Gombeen and your turnover 
at the Bar are going strong; but your father nearly 
got himself committed for perjury at the last sessions ”’. 
Sometimes as many as twenty such postcards would 
come in a day, and Mulligan managed in some way to 
get some of them and to show them round. The 
aristocrats, and they alone, refused to read them, 
and Grabbit’s heart was full of gratitude to them for 
it; yet he could not understand why their friendship 
could never be extended beyond the door of the school, 
and he felt, as he really was, alone in a mob that 
mocked him to torture. 

That was how young Grabbit got himself prepared 
to uphold the dignities of the Bar and to hand down 
the delicacies of the De Vere tradition. He might have 
gone elsewhere and read for a degree, but somebody 
had told his father that there was ‘‘ no money in 
degrees ’’, and the son was sent on to read law as 
soon as he could pass the entrance examination. In 
short, his education was stopped at the point where 
other barristers began, if not behind it, his father rely- 
ing on himself to make a real lawyer of his young 
advocate once B.L. had been secured from the 
Benchers. 

The two brothers were qualified within three months, 
Dominick de Vere first, and he waited in Dublin for 
the other, so that they could come together and assume 
control of half Connaught; but, as if realising the true 
situation, Francis Xavier took a permanent post in 
Dublin, and refused to come altogether, the first great 
blow to the old man, who, for his gombeen litigation, 
had relied more on the solicitor than on the barrister. 
On the day Dominick was called, old Grabbit had 
handed him the deeds of De Vere Manor, so that he could 
marry into the aristocracy at once, and nothing was 
reserved but the income during the old man’s life. 


It was late on Saturday night at Kilcuddy, the night 
of the market day, just before Christmas, when the 
markets were big, the peasants plenty, and the takings 
heavy. The Misses Grabbit were upstairs in the draw- 
ing room, all in evening dress to honour the arrival of 
the brothers and to show their fitness for a greater 
destiny. The mixed smells from the yard, the kitchen, 
the china clay, the whisky, and the paraffin were as 
strong as ever; but they meant money, and old 
Grabbit was counting the receipts for the day’s drinking 
behind the bar counter, when a young man, alone, 
stumbled from the mail car, jostled against the side of 
the door, and fell headlong on his face along the filthy 
floor of the shop, swearing in a way worthy of the floor, 
and as distinctly as his almost helpless drunkenness 
would allow. A crowd of the corner boys, sons of the 
gombeen borrowers, gathered round the door shouting 
‘* Gombeen Grabbit, Gombeen Grabbit, Gombeen 
Grabbit ! 

Notwithstanding the doctor’s diagnosis of 
‘* fatigue ’’, it proved to be delirium tremens. The 
day after his ‘‘ call’’, ‘‘ Dominick de Vere O’Grabbit, 
Esquire, Barrister-at-law ’’, had pawned the De Vere 
inheritance for the last penny he could raise on it ; and 
in these three months, between drink, Tyrone Street, 
the Stock Exchange and the bookmakers, he had made 
away with that last penny, borrowing his fare to 
Kilcuddy from the Jew who acted as his father’s usury 
agent in Dublin. In trying to disguise himself as a 
gentleman he had ceased to be a man; and hopeless 
of surviving his father’s reputation, at the Bar or else- 
where, he had sunk below the level of the beast, worth- 
less even as a carcass. 

As soon as he was able to move, old Grabbit 
showed him the door, and told him never to return. 
Then he ‘‘ took chambers ”’ at the nearest town, ten 
miles away, and there, a year later, drunk, as dirty as 
his father, wearing no shirt, in the commercial room of 
the O’Connell Arms, boasting, he passed round among 
the mocking commercial travellers a series of telegrams 
as they arrived from Mrs. O’Doolin, of Ballymuck, 
offering him her daughter, Maud Eugenie, who was also 
her barmaid, with £2,000, £2,500, £2,750, and then, 
finally, never to be repeated, going ! gone !—£,3,000 ! 
A good girl, too, Maud Eugenie, and her three thousand 
pounds bought back a patch of De Vere Manor, where 
she weeps nightly, and he grows cabbages daily, now 
wearing a shirt and all his father’s manners, except the 
virile sincerities removed by his college ’’ educa- 
tion, if they ever existed. Francis Xavier prospered, 
far enough from his father to survive. The ‘* young 
ladies ’’ were distributed to young publicans of their 
class, and made bad wives. Both the father and 
mothér died soon after the home-coming, and the 
‘* counsellor ’’ remains unnoticed except when he gets 
drunk, and the boys shout ‘‘ Gombeen Grabbit, Gom- 
been Grabbit, Gombeen Grabbit ! ”’ 


A VILLAGE COMPETITION. 


“THs great day in the village year has come. Coro- 

nations and jubilees sweep comet-like across the 
firmament, uncharted and disconcerting. They bear 
no charm of familiar and confident activity. They are 
inconsiderable beside this day of days. 

The annual herald, the printed syllabus and entry- 
form, was distributed weeks ago over all the area 
touched. It is an attractive document, with its compre- 
hensive classes and the ingeniously careful discrimi- 
nation of its divisions, sounding its keynote in a pre- 
liminary definition of a cottager as ‘* a bona-fide labour- 
ing man”. Through page after page the challenge 
marches forward, rounding off at last with a list of the 
open competitions and of the several ‘‘ events ” in the 
athletic sports. In the whole straggling village there is 
hardly a soul that has not read it, scarcely a family stand- 
ing uninvolved, excepting perhaps the nuclear members 
of the congregation of the tiny gospel hall in the brewery 
fields, living in active deprecation of revels and junket- 
ings. 
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For many days past women and girls have borne 
anxious or complacent witness to their sense of the 
momentous occasion. Much more fearful to them is 
this day of judgment than to any father or brother 
exhibiting merely the results of his garden-craft. 
Thought and care he has bestowed since the earliest 
budding days of the year, perhaps since last summer. 
He has watched day by day, selecting and rejecting, 
has at last chosen and committed himself, and there, 
for him, the matter ends. His trial under high focus 
will last but a moment, when the judges make their 
unwitnessed round. Long before evening his suspense 
will cease; satisfaction or disappointment will be his 
ascertained lot. 

To some few of the women, however, the personal 
strain is mitigated by the relief of a practical stake. 
Prizes are to be had in the open list for the best loaf 
of home-baked bread, the best bunch of wild flowers, 
and the best table decoration; and the fact of holding 
office as an exhibitor, even as an unsuccessful exhibitor, 
sets one off to some extent for the whole day—while 
the winner of a prize stands propped on that dignity 
and makes a double challenge. 

The dew still lies thick upon the squire’s largest field 
when the conflict opens, and the family breakfasting 
within sight on the terrace may see their village, may 


‘be heartened and perplexed by the sight of their village 


at its best. They may watch effort, sustained and 
inspired, coming in its workaday clothes to stream 
along the headland of the ripe bracken meadow and 
through the wide gap into the great open space where 
the marquees stand ready. Proudly and affectionately 
the ‘‘ stuff ’’ is brought in carts and hand-trolleys, in 
cases and boxes, on tea-trays and dinner-plates, and in 
unsupplemented human hands. The splendours of hot- 
houses and lavishly nourished gardens, to arrive later 
on in smart gigs and dogcarts, will seem by contrast 
but cold achievements. 

The little procession streams on and concentrates 
irregularly near the entrance of the largest tent, where 
the more zealous members of the committee are at 
work mapping out their space and allotting the fateful 
backgrounds. Many of the contributors execute on the 
grass outside the tent a preliminary grouping of their 
lots, braving the alternating stimulus and tension of 
conflicting suggestions. The more independent carry 
their things sternly through the gangway in the rough, 
setting them up in thoughtful solitude under the creamy 
shade of the canvas and leaving their adherents out- 
side to the torment of tantalised impulse or the happi- 
ness of blind confidence. 

To enter the tent towards the end of the hour set 
apart for exhibitors is instantly to be instructed in the 
private conscience of the crowding necessities of the 
situation, the controls and adjustments, the compelling 
presence of public opinion. The air is full of escapes 
and burgeonings, of illuminating recognitions of iden- 
tity, of all the happy consequences of spontaneous 
human intercourse. For some there is obviously the 
great surprise, the first tasting of the essence of social 
satisfaction, the gladly tolerated going and coming 
amongst one’s fellows, the delicious sense of common 
will towards a common end. On all hands there is 
rich circulation, the refreshment of contacts that are 
out of the ordinary, and are yet so much a part of the 
justified picture as to be welcomed and acclaimed. 
Many an unnecessary journey is made, many a halt and 


‘random comment in a sheer revel of human gracious- 


ness. There are during the morning moments when 


‘the personal stake fades and becomes a _ very little 
‘thing. The symbol of this stands out in the one garden- 


can which must serve for final dippings and freshen- 
ings, for the filling of the ranged jars destined to hold 
the competing bouquets and of the vases for the table 
decorations. These last are an innovation of this year’s 
show and occupy a large share of the long centre table 
in the principal marquee between ‘‘ pot plants ”’ and 
plates of fruit from cottagers’ gardens. And so it 
happens that upon the unprotesting ears of the old 
thatcher setting out his dozen of rosy Stibbards fall 


“scraps of an anxious discussion between his neighbour 


the squire’s daughter and her assistant as to a ‘‘ broader 


scheme ’’, ‘‘ an accentuated note’’. The postmaster 
away beyond the last of these decorations is begged 
to manceuvre his scarlet begonias from the neighbour- 
hood of pink sweet-peas shining faintly through a mist 
of gypsophila. At the head of the tent the squire’s son 
is polishing and arranging prizes on a small platform, 
while the principal publican stands near him announcing 
in the intervals of their chat that none but exhibitors 
may be allowed in the tent. 

This fresh morning of activity amidst a general busy- 
ness remains for most of the partakers the mean- 
ing of the day, leaves a freshness of spirit, a renewed 
capacity and hopefulness which nothing the afternoon 
has to offer is capable of sustaining. Indeed, so drift- 
ing are the later centres of interest that the accumu- 
lated stimulus of the morning tends to become an 
exasperation. None but the most resourceful of idlers 
could find means adequately to transmute it. The show, 
with its floating accompaniment of ‘‘ visitors’, is an 
immediate solvent of the familiar, and the combination 
does not in itself present to the overshadowed villagers 
any aspect from which more than a chance and momen- 
tary entertainment may be gleaned. The sports, it is 
true, provide a spectacle, intelligible and exciting, but 
they are in comparison and in the end but poor fun. 
The refreshment-marquee, too, is there, but the time 
spent under its shade almost certainly makes it necessary 
to provide entertainment in one’s own person, to exhibit 
some measure of a quality which reaches in Sussex surely 
its extremest degree of attenuation. The morning was 
short, compact, and joyous. The afternoon is long, and 
brings at last a relaxed weariness. 

Relief comes finally with the ending of the prescribed 
ritual, with the prize-giving and the squire’s speech. 
The day comes gladly to its own once more, and for 
the remaining hours, under the pretext of games and 
dancing, may drive free. 

The sultry heat has waned. Visitors have left. 
Fresh gossip is available and makes many a bridge for 
interchange. Everywhere is the watchful gaiety of an 
expectant interval. Then, fitfully, as children and old 
folk and the busier housewives are subtracted from 
the crowd, there comes a tension, a surging up of 
momentous things, a measuring of chances, a half- 
conscious summoning of the swift courage needed to 
encompass a presented opportunity. To many who 
stay on now, to many of the young and groping, to 
the bankrupt and stranded, will come a well-known 
helplessness, still there, in spite of all their hopefulness. 
And in this central human conflict there is no support. 
It is impossible to prepare, nothing can avail now, 
nothing but native wealth seen under the inspira- 
tion of the moment. That group of laughing girls 
reaps but a temporary ‘‘ face ’’ from its banded front- 
ing of the arena in which each must in the end play her 
part alone. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘“‘ UNIFIKASIE ”--AND AFTER. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Nylstroom, Transvaal, 7 July 1909. 


Sir,—‘‘ Unifikasie’’ is well nigh an accomplished 
fact: the Draft Act, that fine flower of South African 
statesmanship, has gone to London to be sub-edited by 
the young lions of the Colonial Office. With it goes a 
picked band of Colonial statesmen, jealous to see that 
sub-editing shall mean no more than investiture of the 
crude compromise with due imperial dignity of phrase ; 
jealous—if all were known—each to see that his brother 
statesmen steal no march upon him with surreptitious 
amendment. 

Writ large throughout this precious document are 
the results of the jealous suspicion which refused the 
chairmanship of the Congress to the one trained 
statesman in South Africa, whose urbanity and tact are 
yet unable to condone the fact that he was the 
deliberate choice of a Conservative Cabinet as Lord 
Milner’s successor to prevent so far as might be the 
utter undoing of his inchoate work. 
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Root amendment of the draft is doubtless now 
impossible; yet a careful touch here and there might 
make it less unworkable, less manifestly a surrender of 
imperial interests. 

Even the hasty stock-jobber on his way to his daily 
gamble might remark the chosen title of the new 
Dominion, and remarking it might infer from it the 
undercurrent of hope with which the Draft Act has 
been drawn up. Though at least two large provinces 
of South Africa are confessedly foreign, and not yet 
inclusive in the Union, the Act refers throughout to 
‘* South Africa’’, the ‘‘ Executive Government of 
South Africa ’’, the ‘‘ Supreme Court of South Africa ’’, 
and so on, with a consistent omission of the qualifying 
adjective ‘‘ British’’. In the joyous picnic of Durban, 
with debate conducted jn the sentimental hysteria bred 
of overnight junketing, such an omission might par- 
donably enough escape the notice of the British 
delegates, and the sober statesmanship of the Dutch 
delegates, while doubtless noticing it, was in no way 
bound to draw attention to it. Since then, however, 
the draft has been subjected to keen and businesslike 
criticism in every colony and parliament; yet in only 
one colony out of four was a mild suggestion put 
forward to insert here and there the little word 
‘* British ’’, and even there, in Natal, the amendment 
was defeated. 

Let it pass as a trifle if need be, though on the 
Continent of Europe, of which South Africa recks so 
little, it is taken as yet one more proof of British 
arrogance. It is hundreds of years since a foreign 
ambassador complained to his Government that English 
statesmen looked on England as a separate planet, and 
cries of ‘* British arrogance’’ now as then may be 
looked on as envy’s due tribute to British greatness. 

A more serious and more wanton blunder stands in 
the Draft Act, even after clear-headed revision. of the 
picnic’s work. It is provided that the two languages, 
English and Dutch, shall enjoy complete equality ; all 
records to be kept in both languages, all laws to be 
passed in both, and both to be equally authoritative. 

Though not so specified, it may be taken that 
‘* Dutch ’’’ means High Dutch; the ‘‘ taal’’ as under- 
standed of the people not having scope for official 
records or legislation. And the simplest may ask ‘‘ To 
what purpose is this waste?’’ Why duplicate all 
records at great expense in a language no more 
familiar to ninety per cent. of the Dutch than the 
alternative English? Still, if it pleases South Africa to 
have all records duplicated in Chinese or Greek it 
matters little, so long as South Africa does not apply 
for a further loan to pay the expense; it will at least 
provide employment and maintenance for a few needy 
nephews and brothers-in-law; though the critic may 
point out that the money were better spent on a version 
in a Bantu dialect. 

But the glaring anomaly remains in the fact that the 
languages are to be equally authoritative: there is no 
provision for either version to be taken as definitive if 
they differ in translation. 

No translator is truly bi-lingual, even in countries 
where education stands at a far higher level than in 
South Africa; one of the languages must always be his 
medium of thought, the other a tongue more or less 
foreign, the nuance of whose idiom is apt to elude him. 

The translation into Dutch of the Orange River 
Colony Letters Patent taxed to the utmost the ingenuity 
of two of the ablest bi-lingual men in South Africa. 
Here and there an exact rendering was impossible, 
and an idiomatic passage had to be boldly recast. In 
legislative enactment such recasting is impossible ; and 
with the utmost care, in the haste to promulgate an 
urgent law, delicate shades of meaning will be missed, 
idioms erroneously rendered. 

It needs but little judicial experience to realise the 
possibilities thus opened up. In matters of civil law a 
landshark’s harvest of litigation; in criminal statutes, 
every chance that the conviction or exculpation of an 
offender might depend on the choice by the prosecu- 
tion of the language of the indictment ; that the missing 
of some point by the translator might make conviction 


impossible under an indictment drawn in the language 
foreign to the translator. For the vista of possible 
consequences in a country inured to Krugerism let the 
reader unacquainted with South Africa study the 
immortal romance of ‘‘ Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp '’. 

Such a blunder would hardly escape censure in a 
Draft Act drawn up in a mock parliament or a school 
debating society. Yet this draft is the matured product 
of the best business and political brains in British South 
Africa; and though the explanation is intelligble 
enough it is not one to reassure us of the wisdom of 
entrusting the business of half a continent and a great 
portion of an empire to men responsible for such a fatal 
flaw in the foundations. Readers of the Saturpay 
Review cannot have failed to notice the attitude of 
‘‘gush and give way ’’ which characterised at the 
conference the proceedings of certain of the British 
delegates, notably Dr. Jamieson, who seemed bent on 
diagnosing as nascent imperialism all symptoms in the 
Boer delegates of ordinary courtesy or native ‘‘ slim- 
ness ’’; to these gentlemen, probably the section as it 
stands seemed a “‘ chivalrous ’’ concession to Boer 
feelings. Certain of the others, business men, doubt- 
less care nothing for such matters so long as unification 
can be brought about to produce the desired boom ; 
while, for the Boer delegates, the difficulty, if not 
actually an advantage, would seem merely academic, so 
certain is it that with a Parliament preponderatingly 
Boer the proceedings and statutes will primarily be 
drawn up in Dutch, with a perfunctory translation inte 
English as a superfluous sop to a muzzled Cerberus. 

One cannot blame the Boer delegates; yet British 
‘** statesmen ’’ and business men might have been 
expected to see the fatuity of the section. In the 
name of sanity and commonsense, if the two languages 
must be placed on such a footing that neither can claim 
a technical precedence, let us have it on the lines of an 
international treaty, and provide for a third version in 
French, to be definitive in case of doubt. 

Maybe the young lions who are to sub-edit it will 
have the moral courage to propound that in case of 
doubt the English version is to be final. Such a sugges- 
tion might serve as a good touchstone to determine 
the depth of Boer lip-loyalty : more probably it would 
prove the rock on which the somewhat ill-found ship 
‘* Unifikasie ’’ would split. One is inclined to wonder 
and fear whether they will not be tempted to the further 
and semi-final ‘‘ chivalrous concession ’’ and provide 
that the Dutch version shall be final. The safest 
course, perhaps; from the Boer politicians it would 
meet with the customary meed of lip-gratitude and un- 
spoken contempt ; to the whilom English to whom South 
Africa is now perforce home, it would be little more than 
a last heart-breaking official recognition of the accom- 
plished fact of Boer domination of British South Africa. 

A hasty business, this ‘‘ Unifikasie ’’, calling to mind 
a certain rusty old saw anent hasty marriage. To the 
man in reach of the daily paper, whether in England or 
South Africa, the daily trumpetings of the press must 
have given the very false impression that all Africa is 
agog over the matter. In truth it is not so; the whole 
business has been engineered by a group of politicians, 
magnates, and business men, with the local press in pay 
to stimulate public interest. The passage of the Draft 
Act has been cleverly worked, with a slim avoidance, 
except in Natal, of any reference to the people. In ‘the 
case of the Transvaal it is safe to say that the unbiassed 
verdict of the electorate—if such were by any miracle 
obtainable—would have been against the union. Know- 
ing this, the Boer leaders arranged that the present 
Parliament should have authority to pass it without an 
election or a referendum: and the needful majority in 
the Parliament was secured by such provision of 
numbers of members of the Union Parliament and Pro- 
vincial Council that each member of the Het Voll 
majority should feel secure of a seat and salary under 
the new arrangement. It may well have been with a 
far-sighted view to this eventuality that twelve months 
ago two members of the Upper House were jobbed out 
to secure a safe Het Volk majority there as well as in 
the Assembly. 
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There has been a show of consultation of the people 
in the holding of hurried meetings by Ministers touring 
the country: only a show, because only seldom has 
notice enough been given to allow of attendance of more 
than a handful ; because, too, however he may grumble 
and doubt in conversation on his stoep, the country 
Boer is wont to sit dumb in the presence of a chairman 
and committee, and look furtively to his neighbour to 
raise those objections he so eloquently voiced last week 
at home ; a mere circus, ruled by the crack of the ring- 
master's whip. But at home, on the stoep over the 
wayfarer’s coffee, he has been eloquent enough in doubt 
and criticism ; and the depth of the desire for union on 
the part of the back-veld Boer is shown clearly by his 
invariable question ‘‘ If we haye union, shall we be able 
to put a duty on mealies from Cape Colony? ”’ an in- 
variable question, the inevitable negative being followed 
by the comment ‘‘ Then we don’t want union, but I 
suppose it will come ’’. 

Yours faithfully, 
C. R. PRANCE. 

[Mr. Prance will resume this subject next week.— 
Ep. S.R.]} 


THE TSAR’S VISIT. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
31 Dorset Road, Bexhill, 5 August 1909. 

Sir,—There are some aspects of the visit of the Tsar 
to England which have been too much neglected; I 
mean specially the importance of friendly relations 
existing between Russia and England in the present 
condition of European politics. The international rela- 
tions of European Powers are at present dominated 
by two combinations, the Triple Alliance between Ger- 
many, Austria, and Italy, and the Triple Understanding 
between France, Russia, and England. For some 
years past Germany has felt herself in a position of 
isolation, and has regarded with suspicion the growing 
friendship between England and Russia, in addition to 
that already existing between England and France. 
When I was last at Marienbad, in 1906, I was urged 
by prominent German publicists to impress upon the 
English Prime Minister the importance of giving an 
assurance to the German Foreign Office that these 
friendly approachments were not meant as a slight 
upon Germany. Sir Henry very properly stated that 
his sole object was to remove causes of possible mis- 
understanding where such existed, but as there were no 
pending differences between England and Germany 
there was no reason for any formal agreement between 
the two countries. The relations between England and 
Germany have improved since that time, but there can 
be no doubt that Germany would be very glad, if 
possible, to weaken the ties of the Triple Understanding, 
and to restore the old Alliance between the three 
Emperors, which has played such an important part in 
the history of modern Europe. 

If this were accomplished, England and France would 
find themselves alone. Many specious arguments can 
be used to effect this. Russia might be reminded of 
the unfriendly part played by England at the Congress 
of Berlin, and be assured that England and France can 
be of no use to her in her Balkan policy, to which 
recent events in Turkey have given new importance, 
and that the Triple Alliance can alone give her what 
she requires. It is important that Russia should not 
be seduced by these allurements, but, in order to effect 
this, demonstrations of English friendship are most 
valuable, and every sound-minded English statesman 
should support them to the utmost of his power. The 
good will of Russia towards us has been shown by the 
readiness with which she entered into the Anglo-Russian 
agreement, and by other proofs. Let us take care that 
there is no lukewarmness on our part, and that, if we 
can welcome the somewhat insubstantial phenomenon 
of a nascent liberal Turkey, we may sympathise, in 
stronger confidence, with the advent of constitutional 
government in Russia, under the guidance of a wise 
aad far-seeing sovereign. 

I am your obedient servant, 
Oscar BRowninc. 


ARMY COUNCIL OR COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF? 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
4 August 1909. 

Sir,—Whatever may be the opinion of civilians, by 
those most concerned, by the Army at large, the return 
of a Commander-in-Chief to their head would be 
acclaimed ; and if, as suggested in your leading article, 
and as endorsed by the letter of ‘‘ Patriot ’’, the 
restored choice fell (as how should it not?) upon the 
Duke of Connaught, there can be no doubt as to its 
wisdom, its propriety, and its popularity. 

As you correctly observe, the most successful soldier 
is not necessarily the best qualified for so delicate a 
post; and, in instancing the Dukes of York and of 
Cambridge—the ‘‘ ready-made’’, so to speak, as 
against the ‘‘ made ’”’ chiefs—you strike a note which 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon. They were 
** successes ’?; and why? Because they were ‘‘ above 
political and social influence and above cliques’’. As 
such they inspired a confidence among their sub- 
ordinates which is not to be paralleled elsewhere ; and 
least of all in an agglomeration of mediocrities, call 
them Board or Council, even under the ablest of living 
civilians. 

The idea may sound Utopian; but it is in the minds 
of many men, seeing a Secretary of State for War can 
thus de facto be a Commander-in-Chief, that, a fortiori, 
a Commander-in-Chief might make a Secretary of State 
for War—a distinction with a very great difference, be 
it said; for, the combined appointment being made 
irrespective of party as in the case supposed, its per- 
manent occupant, with or without a seat in the Cabinet, 
would at least enjoy the ever-denied chance of seeing his 
schemes through. 

Are we not all tired of incessant change without 
fruition? Of light-hearted amateurs who learn their 
raison d’étre and its significance only to abdicate with 
the knowledge? ‘‘ Quot homines tot sententiz ’’ is no 
motto wherewith to regulate an army. 


Yours etc., Et MILitavli. 


MUSIC AT MEALS. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
Clacton-on-Sea, 4 August. 

Sir,—Mr. G. S. Robertson suggests various reasons 
why ‘‘ meal-time melody ’’ is popular. He seems to 
me to have missed the real reason. Let me put it in 
the form of a question: Has he ever known music at 
meals welcome to people who have anything worth 
talking about to discuss? When people who are not 
devoid of ideas and conversational gifts are dining 
together, the one way to make the dinner wholly dis- 
tracting is to secure an orchestra which ‘‘ cuts in” 
with hopelessly inapposite strains at the very moment 
that the discussion of some point is most interesting. 

Music at meals is useful, often a boon, where the 
company has no more absorbing topic to debate than 
the weather, or the excess charged by the taxicab, or 
the relationship of Mrs. Jones to Mr. Robinson’s first 
wife. In such cases music covers up the awful pauses 
that even inanity cannot always bridge ; it deflects con- 
versation into channels which the diners would not 
open up for themselves, and a more or less familiar 
air provides one of the company with an excuse for 
reminiscences of opera or the theatre which fill in the 
gaps when the band is at rest. ‘‘ Instrumental music 
invariably encourages conversation—and loud conversa- 
tion too, because you have to overcome the resistance 
of the orchestra ’’, says Mr. Robertson. Not “‘ invari- 
ably ’’ I think. Instrumental music, I have often 
noticed, silences conversation. The people who want to 
talk find the effort too great ; the people who do not want 
to talk adopt the pensive air, and it would be difficult 
to say whether they are more absorbed in the meal or 
the music. 

My view is that an orchestra at banqueting time is 
an irritant or a pleasure in precise proportion as one’s 
immediate companion is or is not a congenial spirit. 

Yours truly, Diner Ovt. 
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TURGENEFF'S GERMAN LETTERS. 


TO LUDWIG PIETSCH. 


1876—1878. 


71. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Friday, 28 January ’76. 


Dear Pietsch,—I have had a fine big letter from you, 
and a fine big photograph as well. I ought to have 
answered it at once, but I am just a lazy dog. Now 
here is my letter. It was not Mme. Viardot, who has 
not left Paris, but her daughter, Mme. Louise Nérisse 
Viardot, travelling from Brussels to Paris, who was a 
sufferer from this terrible railway affair. She was 
nearly crushed to death by one of the coaches, but a 
tree saved her. Her face was very much swollen 
and discoloured when she arrived here a fortnight ago, 
and one of her arms was badly crushed—almost broken. 
She has now recovered, and in a week’s time, we hope, 
will bear no trace of what she has been through. She 
is still at this address. The whole family are well. I 
have had an attack of gout, fortunately not a severe 
one, and now it has almost gone. 

I have. written a tiny little thing which will appear 
in a few days in the ‘‘ Deutsche Rundschau.’’ Be 
lenient when you read it. Perhaps what I am writing 
now will be longer, if not greater. It is giving me 
some pleasure. I shall certainly come to Berlin in 
April or May. 

Barlamoff has painted a wonderful portrait of myself. 
It has been in the gallery downstairs since yesterday. I 
am heartily delighted that you are enjoying life so much 
and always going ahead. My kind regards to your 
family and our friends. 


I remain, as ever, yours, 


Iw. TurGENJEW. 


P.S.—I have just had a letter in lapidary style from 
Menzel, who tells me of an historical cartoon of his, 
which I should perhaps like to buy, not for myself but 
as a present for a drawing school at Moscow. Could 
you, perhaps, with that crafty, subtle diplomacy with 
which nature has endowed you, get some sort of an 
estimate of the price? 


72. 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 
Saturday, 25 November ’76. 


My dear Pietsch,—It is quite scandalous that I did 
not answer your kind letter of good wishes at once, but 
I will not try to justify my conduct. You may feel sure 
it was due neither to forgetfulness nor to indifference. 
No, you are as much to me as ever, and your letter 
gave me intense pleasure; but I am old and lazy and 
slow, and, besides, I had to put the finishing touches 
to my manuscript, which only went off to S. Peters- 
burg yesterday, and time seems to melt away before 
me like butter—et voila! But now I set to work on 
your letter solemnly and without delay. 

1. If war breaks out (I still have my doubts about it) 
Ican send you two letters, one to the Minister of War 
(Dr. Milatin), the other to Prince Cherkasky, who will 

given the control of all the hospital and sanitary 
services. I know them both, and perhaps they will pay 
Some attention to my introduction. 2. I shall pass 


through Berlin on my way to S. Petersburg in the 
middle of January, and possibly we can travel together. 


My novel will not come out till January, and the trans- 
lation of it probably not before February. 3. Herr M. 
Lebhardt has arrived and Storm has sent me his story 
** Aquis submersus.’’ Herr M. seems to be a good sort 
of North German, and the story is delicate and poetical, 
though a little painful here and there. 4. All the Viar- 
dots are very well. Paul made his first appearance at 
the Cirque National in Mendelssohn’s concerto with the 
greatest éclat. Mme. V. is well and vigorous. 5. My 
gout is silent, my kidneys have something fo say occa- 
sionally. My mood is greyish, with a dash of yellow. 
A thousand remembrances to your family, and my 
heartiest greetings to yourself. 


Yours, 
I. TURGENJEW. 


73- 
Paris, Thursday, 28-12-’76. 


A Happy New Year, dear Pietsch ! 

Many thanks for your letter. I fear it will be a 
gloomy year for Russia. I shall certainly go to 
S. Petersburg at the beginning of February, and, if you 
can and will, we will travel together from Berlin. I 
send you the book you asked for under cover. It 
was not easy to find. Your enclosed cartoon (I mean 
the photograph) was not enclosed. But now I am 
counting on getting it. Everything is well and 
cheerful here. Kathi* has sent your charming and 
kindly notice of Paul.to Mme. Viardot. You are the 
same true old friend as ever. 

propos of photographs, tell Julian Schmidt when 
you see him ‘‘ que je ne me tiens pas quitte ’’ of the 
photographs of Zola and Flaubert which I promised 
him. He shall certainly have them in any case. 

I have written to Storm and thanked him most cour- 
teously for the very elegant copy of ‘‘ Aquis submer- 
sus ’’ which he sent me. The story is delicately and 
tenderly told, but, in Heaven’s name, how could he pos- 
sibly, amongst other things, make the boy sing about 
Paradise and the angels just before he was drowned? 
Any sort of ordinary child’s ditty would produce ten 
times as great an effect. The Germans always make two 
mistakes in their stories—they love painful themes and 
they persist in their damnable habit of idealising the 
truth. Grasp the truth simply and poetically, and 
the ideal element follows of itself. No, the Germans 
can conquer the whole world, but they have forgotten 
how to tell a story, or, rather, they have never known 
how. When a German author is relating something 
pathetic to me he cannot help pointing with one hand 
to his own weeping eye and giving me, his reader, a 
discreet signal with the other, for fear J should not 
notice the object of his emotions. 

In S. Petersburg they have 40 degrees of frost ; here 
we have a thaw. What is it like in Berlin? Kindest 
regards to your family and all our friends. My best 
remembrances to yourself. 


I am, as ever, yours, 
Iw. TURGENJEW. 


74. 


Paris, Sunday, 4 February ’77. 


My dear Pietsch,—I have to begin all my letters with 
an apology, this one included. I ought to have thanked 
you long ago for the photograph of Menzel’s cartoon, 
which has arrived safely at last. But it is only the ex- 
pression of my gratitude which has been delayed ; the 
feeling has been there for a long time past. I like the 
thing extremely. It is serious and true and the work of 
a master. I am glad my little half-fanciful, half-physio- 
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logical story was to your taste. I am afraid my long 
novel* will strike you as wearisome on account of its 
never-ending division into feuilletons, but I say, like 
Galileo, ‘‘ E pur si muove’’. If the boy in Storm’s 
story was capable of singing such a song, all the same he 
ought not to have done it. The author will have it so, 
and that old saying of Goethe’s is as true as ever : ‘‘ Man 
merkt die Absicht,’’ etc. My good German writers, give 
up your trick of pointing, however beautiful your finger 
may be and however delicate may be its movements. All 
the V. family is well. Wehad a dance here yesterday which 
lasted till6 a.m. Didie and Marianne were, of course, 
‘les reines du bal,’’ and we had some very pretty 
Russians here as well. I am very sorry to hear that you 
are not very well, and have had to take to bismuth. This 
enemy must be rooted out at once, or it will be end of 
allofus. Remember me to Julian Schmidt. I am send- 
ing him Zola’s ‘‘ L’Assommoir ’’. It is a disreputable 
book, the word ‘‘ merde’’ occurs a dozen times ‘‘ en 
toutes lettres ’’, but it is a work of great talent. It 
will be too much for the Germans. I read it with a 
mixture of disgust and admiration, but disgust prevailed 
in the end. However, it is ‘‘ un signe des temps,’’ as 
the French say, and is an enormous success. Remem- 
ber me to your family and all our friends, My 
heartiest greetings to yourself. 


Yours, I. TURGENJEW. 


P.S.—I shall arrive in Berlin on the 15th March, si 
vivo. Mme. Viardot sends her kindest regards. 


75: 
50 Rue de Douai, Paris, 


Monday, 12 March ’77. 


Good heavens ! is it possible? What, have you, with 
your eternal youth, and your invulnerable, undamage- 
able, indiarubber corpus managed to go and break your 
arm? And in your own recom, too, by a mere casual 
stumble, and not by being hurled from a swaying silken 
ladder tied to a Spanish lady’s balcony or from the back 
of a fiery untamed steed! Joking apart, my poor 
friend, I am heartily sorry for you. I am “ non 
ignotus mali ’’ myself—my own arm has been broken 
three times. It is very disagreeable, but in six weeks’ 
time everything is all right again, and so I hope it will 
not be long before you are again enjoying all the 
privileges and powers of that divine Greek form of 
yours. The whole family here uttered a groan of dis- 
may when I told them the melancholy news, and they 
send you their best ‘‘ compliments de condolence ”’. 
Everyone here is very well, ‘‘ sin novedad ’’, as they 
say in Spain. 

I am sorry that you have to swallow my novel drop by 
drop : in the first place, that is a bad way of*publication ; 
and in the second place, between ourselves, the transla- 
tion is very middling indeed. The translator knows 
dead Russian that can be found in the dictionaries, but 
he has a very feeble notion of the living language, and 
when he comes to something which he cannot under- 
stand he skips it. The French translation, which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ Temps *’, is excellent; you, and Julian 
Schmidt as well, shall have a copy as soon as the book 
appears. You had better not read the thing till then. 

In spite of everything, I am coming to Berlin after all 
in April (4 propos, Mme. Viardot’s first journey to Russia 
was in 1843). Frl. Gerster has been engaged at the 
Grand Opera here, so we shall have a chance of hearing 
the marvel. I have not yet forgotten Frl. Busse’s 
splendid voice—one does not forget such a thing as 
that. Give her my kind regards, if she still remembers 
me, and tell her that her high A (was it an A? but never 
mind) in Fesca’s song is still ringing in my ears. My 
best remembrances to our other friends and your family. 


* “ Virgin Soil.” 


Get well cito, citius, citissime. I shake your injured 
hand cautiously but none the less heartily, and remain 
Your old friend, 
Iw. TURGENJEwW. 


76. 
Les Frénes, Bougival, 
Monday, 17 September '77. 


My dear Friend,—Forgive me for not having 
answered you at once. I am feeling utterly miserable— 
you know why. That was the reason why I slipped 
through Berlin so secretly. I already saw everything 
on ahead, should have had to give explanations, etc., 
and wanted to escape, even at that time, from the 
presence of mankind. The beginning of your letter is 
very melancholy ; let us hope that your asthma is not 
so bad as all that, and that you will soon burst from 
your wrappings and be once again the embodiment of 
imperishable youth. Everything is well here. Marianne 
sends her very best thanks for your congratulations; 
she and he are both at the cooing turtle-dove stage. 
The wedding is to be at the end of October, and the 
whole family will return to Paris about that time. The 
letter etc. at the Hétel du Louvre have been entirely 
lost. Who knows whose hands they have fallen into? 
But don’t worry about the 100 fr. 

My kind regards to your family and our friends, 
When things are better I will write again. 


Yours, I. TuURGENJEW. 


P.S.—Send me your book. I shall certainly read it, 
as I have read all your other books. My ‘‘ Recollec- 
tions ’’ do not exist in a separate form. I put a few short 
notes together under the title ‘‘ My Recollections of 
Life and Literature’’, by way of preface to the 
Russian edition of my collected works. I speak there 
of my relations with Bielinski (our great critic), Push- 
kin, Gogol, etc., and, naturally, as little as possible of 
myself. Julius Eckhardt made a few extracts in his 
last book. The portions that he did not take would be 
of little use to you. I shall be glad to give you some- 
thing smail to translate, but as I shall certainly never 
write anything more, either great or small, I cannot 
make any promise. 


77: 
Les Frénes, Bougival, 
8 October 1878. 


My dear Friend,—I have been here for some weeks, 
as you suppose, and was unfortunately only able to stay 
a few hours in Berlin, as I wanted to be present at the 
third Russian concert. I found all the family well when 
I arrived here. I am sincerely sorry that you and 
yours are not so well. I have certainly had very re- 
markable experiences in Russia, which we can talk over 
comfortably when you come to Paris. (It occurs to me 
that this is hopelessly ungrammatical German, but it 
doesn’t matter in the least.) 

You have reproduced my ‘‘ Dream ”’ correctly ; but I 
am a little surprised that you thought it worth while to 
communicate a thing like that to the worthy public. 
But, my alarming friend, you overwhelm me with a 
deluge of compliments. Now I shan’t be able to open 
my mouth without thinking : ‘‘ Look out, now you are 
going to work your spells.’’ I never imagined my 
magic art was so powerful. 

I should be delighted to authorise you to translate ‘‘ Le 
Partage ”’ into German, but the little thing has already 
been translated, and will appear shortly in the illus- 
trated Westermann series. Till our next meeting in 
the near future, with hearty good wishes from yours, 

I. TURGENJEW. 


*." Further instalments of the second part of Turgeneff’s 
German letters will appear during August and 
September. 
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REVIEWS. 
RELIGIOUS ART AND THE CRITICS. 


Francia’s Masterpiece.’ By Montgomery Carmichael. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1909. 5s. net. 


1 to is a book about a single picture, but Mr. 
Carmichael wants to drive into the minds of art 
critics a very general principle, namely, that an old 
religious picture can only be appreciated and under- 
stood in connexion with the purpose and surroundings 
for which it was originally painted. Such a picture is 
fot simply an exhibition of technique, a piece of wall 
decoration, to be studied in meaningless isolation on an 
easel, in an art gallery, or even in any church or any 
part of a church. At least our great galleries ought 
to have a subjects index. But Mr. Carmichael’s prime 
rule is, Connect the picture once more with its altar, 
and interrogate that; for, as Gaume observes, 
“L’autel est le plus éloquent de tous les livres ’’. 
Does it belong to a cathedral, a collegiate, a con- 
ventual, or a parochial church, and what was its 
original dedication? If, moreover, the art critic keeps 
up the absurd pretence of ignoring theologians, he is 
sure to flounder, for comprehension of a religious 
picture involves knowledge of the painter’s theology. 
“ By belief alone can he be judged; only if he were 
faithful to belief could he be great in his subject.’’ We 
are not so confident as Mr. Carmichael is that the 
‘museum or pinacotheca view of religious pictures is 
“happily dying fast ’’, for Ruskinite enthusiasms have 
a decaying hold on the art-student world, and State- 
aided archeology is more than ever at work, in Rome 
especially, transferring everything from its locality to 
catalogued collections. But at any rate this mono- 
gtaph is a help towards the recovery of true principles 
of criticism. 

For the subject of the noble picture in San Frediano’s 
at Lucca, which Mr. Carmichael calls Francia’s master- 
piece, is one which the critics—including at one time 
Mr. Carmichael himself—have invariably misdescribed, 
for want of a little divinity and a little study of 
provenienza. They have called it a Coronation, or an 
Assumption, or a Reception of the Virgin into heaven. 
Mrs. Jameson comes nearest to truth in describing the 
subject as ‘‘ the election or predestination of Mary 
as the immaculate vehicle or tabernacle of human 
redemption ’’. Mr. Carmichael now establishes beyond 
doubt that the picture is the altar-piece of the chapel on 
‘the north wall of which it hangs, that this chapel is a 
chapel of the Immaculate Conception, and that we have 
here almost the earliest representation of that mystery 
in art. Mr. Carmichael complains that the iconography 
of the Immaculate Conception has been neglected by 
modern writers. Partly this arises from the idea, ex- 
pressed by Mrs. Jameson, that this subject does not 
appear in art until the seventeenth century, when all 
religious portrayal had become vulgarised—nude Adams 
and Eves being dragged in to parade the painter’s skill, 
and the whole attitude to the mystery become 
sentimental, cheap, and shallow. Mr. Carmichael 
shows, however, that the subject was pictorially repre- 
sented over altars from about 1400 onwards, while 
religious art still retained the note of dignity and de- 
votion. There is such a picture in the Lucca gallery, 
painted in or about that year for the Confraternity of 
the Conception founded in the church of San Francesco, 
where it formerly hung. Francia’s altar-piece in San 
Frediano bears a remarkable likeness to it—no doubt 
he was commissioned to paint another on the same lines 
—and Trenta is not the only writer who asserts the 
San Francesco picture to be a copy of Francia’s. The 
Shape of the episcopal mitre tells even a tiro in 
ecclesiology that it is the other way round. But art 


critics know little of ecclesiology. Mr. Carmichael’s 
researches among the town archives have proved that 
Francia painted his Conception, under the will of Donna 
Maddalena Stiatta, not earlier than 1511, in the 
plenitude of his powers. 
1517. 

Devotion to the mystery of the-Conception of Mary 


This exquisite artist died in 


the blessed Maid without spot of original sin had 
reached its height at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and had a special connexion with the ‘‘ elect and for 
ever delectable city of Lucca’’. It was still a pious 
and not uncontroverted opinion, rejected by S. Bernard 
in the twelfth century as a corruption of latter-day 
fraudulence, and traditionally obnoxious to the 
Dominicans. In 1477, however, Sixtus IV. sanctioned 
an Office and a Mass for it. Conservative Rome had 
been very slow to allow the festival official recognition, 
and Mr. Carmichael admits that ‘‘ the grain of the 
Immaculate Conception was the tiniest of all seeds 
in the original deposit of the Faith ’’ and practically 
undiscoverable in Holy Writ. As simply the Con- 
ception of our Lady, on the other hand, it had been 
observed for centuries on 8 December or g December, 
where it still stands in the kalendar of the Church of 
England. It was obviously not a subject lending itself 
to art, or only to the most mystical and delicately 
allusive treatment. Mr. Carmichael’s analysis of the 
details of Francia’s picture, however, demonstrates 
beyond the possibility of doubt that this is its theme, 
though we are not convinced that the kneeling friar 
is Duns Scotus rather than S. Anthony of Padua. That 
standard writers should have given the picture so many 
misnomers seems astonishing when we have once 
examined it with Mr. Carmichael’s help. He has 
spared no pains to hunt down every scrap of evidence. 
The authorities gave him every possible assistance. On 
the other hand, the masterpiece itself hangs shrouded 
by a mercenary curtain, and actually so hung at a 
novena of the Conception which Mr. Carmichael hap- 
pened to attend, while over the chapel altar was. the 
usual conventional candle-lit Madonna. It is right to 
say that his remonstrances, poured into the patient ear 
of the Priore of San Frediano, produced the desired 
effect. The pious donor’s sepulchre is gone beyond 
recall. 

**O noble and pious Dame Magdalen Trenta,’’ says 
our author in his quaint way, “‘ true and faithful relict 
of that upright patrician merchant, Bartholomew 
Stiatta, thy tomb eclipsed, his tomb despoiled, thy 
Chapel of the Conception lost to sight and memory, thy 
Altar of the Conception gone the vulgar way to the 
haggling dealer, the Masses for this thy Altar all left 
unsaid, thy most honourable picture of the Conception 
ignobly treated as a show-piece and taken by the leading 
historians of art to be something else—all this were 
enough to make thee turn in thy tomb, but that they 
have robbed thee of this also. Yet the name of the 
woman who gave to God, without any thought of the 
world and its art galleries, Francesco Francia’s incom- 
parable masterpiece shall assuredly live, a dear and 
sweet memory, in the ages to come ”’. 


CONCLUSION OF THE ‘“ TIMES’ HISTORY 
OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


“The ‘Times’ History of the War in South Africa, 
1899-1902." Edited by L. S. Amery. Vol. VI. 
London: Sampson Low. 1909. 21s. net. 


6 te delay in producing the last volume in this history, 
as explained by the editor in a_ well-written 
preface, is due to a series of mishaps, the outcome of 
what can only be termed bad luck. The volume is in 
reality two, for its two parts are quite distinct. 
The first of these deals with the work of recon- 
structing South Africa both during and after the war, 
and with the subsequent political history of that country 
down to the early portion of the present year. Part II., 
on the other hand, is really a kind of special appendix 
to Volumes II.-V., and deals with the work of 
military services of a purely technical nature, or pro- 
b!ems entirely of an administrative character. It was 
considered that to interrupt the flow of the narrative 
of military operations by entering into such matters in 
their proper place would have interfered seriously with 
the interest of the reader, and accordingly the arrange- 
ment which we have just described was adopted. In 


our opinion the judgment of the editor was sound. A 
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narrative going so largely into detail as this one does 
and dealing with so many operations by such small 
forces over so wide a field is necessarily split up and 
disjointed to a regrettable extent. To discuss the 
special questions referred to in the sequence in which they 
first claimed attention would have added enormously to 
the embarrassment. We should add that another volume, 
VII., containing appendices and an index to the whole 
work, has now also been issued with this volume. The 
real end to the war is therefore only described in 
the nine chapters which form Part I. of Volume VI. 
But these adequately round off a narrative which from 
the first has been intended to deal with the war not as 
a military incident alone, but as a series of great 
historical and political events, forming one of the 
greatest crises in the development of the British Empire 
and certainly the greatest in the history of South Africa. 
No doubt it is too early, in the opinion of many, to 
attempt as yet to sum up the results of the war, or to 
come to any final conclusion on the subject. But we 
think Mr. Amery has nevertheless done well to make an 
effort towards a provisional estimate of its results, and 
he has certainly collected together for us data and infor- 
mation up to the very latest moment such as will enable 
us to form such a provisional judgment. In dealing 
with the work of Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Milner no 
doubt he will be accused of partiality and political parti- 
sanship. The politicians who were responsible for the 
placards and pictures dealing with Chinese labour 
during the last General Election will not be turned from 
their opinions or methods of controversy by any amount 
of judicial investigation. On the other hand, every man 
of honest and impartial mind, no matter to what party 
he may belong, will admit the level-headedness Mr. 
Amery displays, and will recognise his: effort to be 
accurate and fair in all he has set down. In our view 
he has succeeded admirably, and if the vastness of 
Lord Milner’s task and the courage and patience with 
which it was faced appear greater with every page 
we wead, it ™ not because the writer exaggerates but 
because the facts are overpowering. 

Part II. opens with an account of the mobilisation 
and improvisation of the South African Field Force. 
There is a satiric touch in the term adopted to express 
the latter process. It is mobilisation and organisation, 
not improvisation, that should go together, and we hope 
may do so in the future. But ten years ago we had 
no adequate organisation of our forces. After our 
accustomed manner we had to go into the byways and 
hedges to look for men. We did better than a hundred 
years ago, or during the Crimean period, when foreign 
mercenaries swelled our muster rolls, because it was 
not Poles and Germans but colonists of our flesh and 
blood who came to our assistance. In many respects 
Chapter I. of Part II. is the most interesting in the 
book, although it deals only with hard dry facts and 
has scarcely a tinge of sentiment in it. But it places 
on record how the vast numbers that we sent to South 
Africa were raised, and now, after ten years, when 
the methods adopted are half forgotten, it will strike 
many as marvellous that we accomplished what we did. 
The record of what was done by our naval transport 
department comes next, and the personality and 
industry of Captain Sir Edward Chichester are 
deservedly extolled. The railway work and the 
engineer work are discussed very fully and completely 
in the two following chapters. These are admittedly 
written by the officers themselves concerned, and 
interesting as they are they therefore lack the critical 
quality that would otherwise enhance the record of what 
was accomplished. Transport and supply in their turn 
are more absorbing. And the criticism directed against 
the manner in which the system of transport in South 
Africa was suddenly and chaotically jumbled up by Lord 
Roberts and Lord Kitchener seems to us just. Neither 
of these men, however able, had any knowledge or 
experience of the War Office system, and they 
would have done better to leave it alone rather than 
disorganise a system to which everyone was accus- 
tomed at a highly dangerous crisis in the cam- 
paign. That they were wrong was proved by subse- 
quent events during the war, and the change which had 


brought about so much difficulty and confusion was 
allowed to die a natural death before peace was 
declared. The story of the local requisitioning, of the 
military farms, of the Field Force canteen, and of the 
surplus war stores is told temperately and accurately jn 
a manner which will be of use towards educating us for 
future campaigns. Necessarily, however, the tale js 
somewhat dull and colourless and not very illuminating 
or convincing. Remounts and finance receive their due 
share of recognition, and the pages which discuss them 
embody valuable hints for future guidance. In con- 
clusion we must not forget to notice the very able 
review of artillery progress in our army and the 
excellent account of the armament and employment of 
our batteries during the war. 


ROME VERSUS FLORENCE. 


“The Monuments of Christian Rome.” By A. L. 
Frothingham. New York: The Macmillan (Co, 
1909. 10s. 6d. 


we we read on the first page ‘‘ Handbooks of 
Archeology and Antiquities : The Monuments 
of Christian Rome ’’, we thought of a single word, a 
proper name in the Old Testament with the curious 
meaning of ‘‘ yet another ’’, yet another of the hand- 
books that are already legion, yet another repetition of 
a tale that has been told ubique et ab omnibus ab 
urbe condita. Our only curiosity was to see whether 
this new production was a text-book after the manner 
of former generations or a sentimental journey after the 
fashion of to-day. In our attempt to classify it we 
found we had altogether misjudged it. Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s book is not a handbook as are other handbooks. 
It is a really interesting study of Roman medieval art, 
written by a man who has lived in Rome and worked in 
Rome, and written of Rome not because he wishes to 
say something but because he has something to say. 
Handbooks are apt to be stodgy reading; a stream 
of facts can easily become turbid and confused. Its 
source must be kept clear; it cannot be allowed to 
meander aimlessly without a definite destination ; if it 
has neither beginning nor end it ceases to fertilise, and 
collects into what the Campagnoli would call a 
‘** stagno’’. Mr. Frothingham does not allow his facts to 
stagnate. He cannot content himself with a cata- 
logue raisonné, for he is out to prove something. In 
the Prologue he frankly states that he is a par- 
tisan—it is this parti pris that makes the book so 
thoroughly readable—‘‘ this handbook cannot, as such 
books usually do, give a summary of recognised facts, 
but must be itself often a pioneer and admit a large 
element of discussion and hypothesis’’. The facts 
are, to quote an epithet of Emile Faguet’s, ‘‘ talkative ” 
facts; they talk like Dr. Johnson “‘ for victory ’’, and 
the conclusion of their talk is this, that Rome was 
the source of all art in Europe in the Middle 
Ages. The body of Vasari will turn in its grave; 
and those whose love of Florence takes the form 
of contempt of Rome will hold up their hands in 
horror. The very thought that Giotto should have taken 
his inspiration from Rome, and that Cavallini is a greater 
figure in the history of painting than Cimabue, verges on 
profanity. But even the fanatics of Florence will admit 
that Mr. Frothingham states his case with great force. 
He has been at some trouble to obtain his evidence. For 
various reasons it is not easily available. The Romans 
themselves are chiefly to blame; in the words of one of 
them : ‘‘Quod non fecerunt Barbari, fecerunt Barberini”. 
A clause in the Code of Justinian shows that the evil was 
ingrained in the Roman character: ‘‘ We the rulers 
of the State, with a view to restoring the beauty of our 
venerable city, desire to put an end to the abuses which 
have already long excited our indignation. It is well 
known that in several instances public buildings 19 
which all the ornament of the city consisted have been 
destroyed with the criminal permission of the authori- 
ties, on the pretext that the materials were necessary 
for public works’’. It was a counsel of perfection 
remembered not for its observance but its breach. If 
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the disiecta membra of Rome’s medizval splendour 
need searching out and piecing together, the fault is 
with the later generations of Romans, who could not 
keep their hands off anything medieval. Not that we 
do not admire the magnificence of this later work. But 
when we say that they ‘‘ make us regret the Vandals ”’, it 
is because in building the new S. Peter’s they destroyed 
the old, in decorating with the first gold of America the 
roof of Santa Maria Maggiore they mutilated the basilica 
of Liberius, in impressing the uniformity of the Council of 


. Trent on their churches or the mannerisms of the 


classical revival on their villas, they laid their hands 
upon treasures of medizval art such as no other 
city in Europe possessed. If we wish to gauge 
Rome’s influence as a centre of art, we must first scrape 
away the whitewash of barocco Popes. Fortunately, 
however, some treasures have escaped them. The 
frescoes and mosaics, the campanili, the cloisters, the 
cosmatesque pavements and ambones, the tombs of 
thirteenth-century Popes, the remnants of medizval 
domestic architecture, who can forget them in San 
Clemente, in San Giovanni in Laterano, in Santa Maria 
in Cosmedin, in the crypt of S. Peter's or the palace of 
the Crescentii? 

Even if all the evidence had been destroyed in the 
city itself, there is enough left in the Roman Province to 
testify to the magnificence and originality of the Roman 
artists. Their work is writ large at Viterbo, at 
Subiaco, at the little-known Toscanella, or even in the 
holy of holies of the Florentines, Assisi. It is to be 
found further afield than the patrimony of S. Peter, or 
Tuscany, or even Lombardy and Venetia. Germany 
and France possess notable examples of it; and, what 
may come as a surprise to us, in England itself, it is 
represented in the very sanctuary of English national 
life, Westminster Abbey. Who could fail to be re- 
minded of the Papal tombs at Viterbo when he sees the 
tomb of Henry III.? The cosmatesque pavement in 
the Choir may be seen in a hundred churches in and 
about Rome. The fluted column on Edward the Con- 
fessor’s shrine is the work of the hands that fashioned 
the Paschal candles in the Roman basilicas. This is 
no idle conjecture, for on its east end the words may 
yet be traced, ‘‘ duxit in actum Romanus civis.’’ It 
is all that is left of the Roman artists’ inscription : 


‘* Anno milleno Domini cum sexageno 
Et bis centeno cum completo quasi deno 
Hoc opus est factum quod Petrus duxit in actum 
Romanus civis. Homo causam noscere si vis, 
Rex fuit Henricus Sancti presentis amicus ”’ 


If Peter the Roman’s name is forgotten in England, 
and the Roman origin of some of the finest work in the 
Abbey is unrecognised, it is typical of the fate of Roman 
medieval art generally. 

Mr. Frothingham has done his best to restore it to 
its proper position. Even those who think that in 
his enthusiasm he has been led to exaggerate its 
influence will acknowledge that he has written a very 
interesting book. For Roman explorers there is much 
information for him who walks to read. If they stay at 
home they can find in it new ideas to give them to think. 
We will only suggest one. What might not have been the 
development of the Roman school if it had not been 
brought to an untimely end by the exile of the Popes and 
the Avignon captivity ? 


THE SCHOOL OF JAPAN. 


“Japanese Education.” Lectures delivered in the Uni- 
versity of London by Baron Dairoku Kikuchi, 
President of the Imperial University of Kyoto. 
London: Murray. 1909. 5s. net. 


W HEN the bishop who had just lost a train said to 

Father Healy that he put great faith in his 
watch, Father Healy replied that he would be inclined 
to suggest putting in good works instead. The story 
rises to the mind on reading Baron Kikuchi’s interest- 
ing volume on ‘‘ Japanese Education ’’ and contrasting, 


the Japanese system with our own. The Japanese 
system is pre-eminently a system of good works, while 
ours is a system of great faith. We have built up an 
educational structure in England which is ultimately 
based on an ideal of intellectual culture. The result of 
our system is to encourage and stimulate, within cer- 
tain limits, a certain mental and moral independence ; 
but it is contended on the other hand that the practical 
interests of the majority are sacrificed to the intellectual 
interests of the minority, and that such efficiency as we 
develop is incidental rather than deliberate. 

The precise opposite holds in Japan. There every- 
thing is subordinate to morals and the efficient 
training of character. The Educational Code, which 
was from the first of the simplest and most practical 
kind, has been amended at short intervals, and always 
with a view to simplification and practical efficiency. 
The history of the whole movement is extremely in- 
teresting and instructive. The era of what is called 
‘* enlightened government ”’ in Japan dates from the 
year 1868, and in 1872 the first Code of Education was 
promulgated. It was here clearly laid down that the 
habit of regarding education as a sort of polish, appro- 
priate only to the governing classes, was a vicious one. 
‘* The cultivation of morals, the improvement of the 
intellect and proficiency in arts cannot be attained except 
through learning ’’, the preamble states, adding “‘ it is 
intended that henceforth universally, without any dis- 
tinction of class or sex, in a village there shall be no 
house without education, and in a house no individual 
without education.’” The Code was more than once 
modified and reformed, but always on the same lines 
and with the same aim in view, namely to increase 
efficiency and to promote sound morals. 

It is in this respect that the contrast between our 
own educational system and the Japanese system is so 
marked. Our ideal here has been originally humanistic 
and intellectual, and it has been hoped rather than in- 
tended that morality will be thereby incidentally pro- 
moted. In fact the chief defect of our own system has 
been that we have not begun by defining our aim. We 
laid down our system first, basing our elementary edu- 
cation in a general way upon the traditions of our 
secondary education. We are only now beginning to 
inquire what our aim is or ought to be; and it has been 
left until the last year or two to suggest that the aim 
of education is, primarily, the development of character 
and, secondarily, the increase of practical efficiency. 
But in Japan the aim has been clearly defined through- 
out, and whenever it has been suspected that the system 
was not producing the intended results, the system has 
been promptly modified. 

The chief interest of the book lies in the description of 
Japanese elementary education, and the methods used in 
moral education. The child begins by simple lessons on 
ordinary virtues, such as order and punctuality; then 
follows instruction in home relations and loyalty, and 
then he passes on to more detailed lessons of daily con- 
duct, such as friendship, honesty, kindness, generosity, 
modesty, courage, and manners. All these virtues are 
illustrated by tales and examples. Later on the 
children have lessons on the higher social virtues, such as 
patriotism, co-operation, honour, tenacity of purpose, 
public duty. It is enjoined on the teachers that, in addi- 
tion to the formal lessons, every opportunity should be 
taken of instilling these and similar precepts into the 
minds of the children. 

The subjects taught in the ordinary elementary 
course, besides morals, are the Japanese language, 


arithmetic, and gymnastics, to which drawing, singing, 


manual work, including sewing for girls, may be added 
according to local circumstances. In the higher elc- 
mentary schools history and geography are added, with 
agriculture, commerce and the English language as 
additional subjects; the point being, as the Imperial 
Ordinance states, that elementary schools are designed 
to give children the rudiments of moral and civic educa- 
tion, together with such general knowledge and skill 
as are necessary for life, while duc attention is paid to 
their bodily development. 

It is interesting, in passing, to note how strictly these 
subjects are all subordinated to the central aim of con-. 
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duct. Thus the Code states that the object of teaching 
history is to make boys attain to clear notions concerning 
the evolution of and changes in society, the rise, decline 
and fall of States; and therefore discussion or teaching 
-of details must be avoided. Similarly the object of 
teaching science is declared to be that children should 
understand the relations of common natural objects and 
phenomena one to another and to mankind, and at the 
same time to train accurate observation and foster a 
love of nature; while the object of teaching drawing is 
to teach children to perceive clearly and represent cor- 
rectly, and to foster the sense of the beautiful. 

This is the striking part of the whole system, that a 
definite object is kept so clearly in view. Detailed 
knowledge is regarded as of no importance at all except 
in so far as the apprehension and retention of it 
develops and strengthens character and efficiency. 

We have here been able only to touch one of the many 
problems which are aroused by this extremely interest- 
ing book ; but all the problems with which it deals are sub- 
ordinate to the main idea; we see a national aspiration 
embodying itself in a national ideal. That is the true 
motive of the book—the apparently sudden adolescence 
of a great nation ; but the causes which make it possible 
for a nation suddenly to break—at least outwardly—with 
its past, to originate and realise a great national ideal— 
and this not only as a vague enthusiasm but as an 
intensely practical need—these are beyond the reach of 
speculation. What is clear is that the Japanese are 
hard at work, not feverishly but with a strenuous and 
calm diligence, at developing a certain type of charac- 
ter, not, as we Western nations do, valuing national 
prosperity for the sake of individual welfare, but sub- 
ordinating all personal interests to public good. What 
the effects of this remarkable protest against in- 
dividualism are, is visible to all; what its dangers may 
be it is easy enough to forecast; but the book stands 
as a record of a national movement absorbing into itself 
all the best energies of a virile and energetic people, 
and thus, though it is of peculiar interest to educa- 
tional specialists, it has a wider and higher interest for 
historians and philosophers alike, and cannot be too 
highly commended. 


A STUDY OF JERUSALEM. 


“The City of Jerusalem.” By C. R. Conder. London: 


Murrey. 1909. 12s. net. 


{Sane CONDER has given us an interesting 
volume on Jerusalem and its history. It is well 
written, rising at times into passages of real eloquence, 
and brings the story of the city down to the close of the 
Crusades. The author is in sympathy with his subject, 
which indeed has been a lifelong study with him. The 
great survey made by the Palestine Exploration Fund 
will always be associated with his name, and where dis- 
tances and levels are concerned no one should be able 
to speak with greater authority. His judgment, how- 
ever, is not always equal to his information. Jerusalem 
is unfortunately a city of disputed sites, and Colonel 
Conder’s conclusions in regard to them are apt to be 
formed hastily and upon insufficient grounds. His 
** cocksuredness ’’ as to the site of Calvary and the 
Holy Sepulchre offers an unfavourable contrast to the 
cautious learning of Sir Charles Wilson’s posthumous 
work upon the same subject. There is no question in 
his mind that the traditional site must be abandoned 
and that the real Calvary is to be found in a knoll north 
of the Damascus Gate. Bishop Macarius is not allowed 
the benefit of a doubt, and his identification of the tomb 
of Christ in the fourth century is dismissed as a 
‘*‘ mistake ’’. Sir Charles Wilson’s careful inquiry, 
however, shows that such offhand treatment of the 
evidence is inadmissible, and that the contemporaries 
of Constantine were at least as well able as ourselves 
to determine whether or not the site of the Holy 
Sepulchre could be fixed by tradition. It is important 


to remember that Dr. Schick, the highest authority in. 


our time on the topography of Jerusalem, returned 
before his death to a belief in the traditional site. 
The non-archzological world might naturally suppose 


that the matter could be settled by excavation. Per- 
haps it could be if excavations could be made in the 
right places. But this is not always possible in 
Jerusalem. Houses and mosques come in the way, not 
to speak of cemeteries. The walls disinterred by Dr, 
Bliss for the Palestine Exploration Fund were either 
wholly or for the most part of a late age, and raised 
more problems than they solved. But though Colonel 
Conder adheres to his Calvary north of the Damascus 
Gate, he cannot away with the holy place of the 
modern Protestant, discovered by General Gordon. As 
he rightly says, General Gordon was not aware that the 
tomb associated with his name was already known and 
‘* attributed to a much later age than that of our 
Lord ’’. Gordon’s tomb is not a Jewish tomb, and 
Colonel Conder is probably correct in supposing that 
it is not older than the twelfth century. The Church 
of the Martyrion referred to in inscriptions found near 
the spot was built by Constantine. 

The book contains a good account of the conquest of 
Jerusalem by the Arabs and of its fortunes in the time of 
the Crusades. it thus supplements the history of the 
city given by Professor G. A. Smith in his recently 
published work. The chapter on ‘‘ The Roman City ” 
should be read along with Sir Charles Wilson’s 
‘* Golgotha ’’, which will serve to supplement and also 
to correct or modify some of Colonei Conder’s state- 
ments, which are not always as guarded as they should 
be. But the account of Hadrian’s city is excellent, 
and, dealing as it does with a little-known period of 
Jewish history, will be very acceptable to most readers. 
Even better is the story of Jerusalem under the Arabs 
and Latins. The Jerusalem of the Crusades is de- 
scribed in detail, and the fact pointed out that after all 
the Christian Churches of the East preferred Moham- 
medan rule to that of the intolerant and ignorant 
Christians of the West. To the Crusader the native 
Christian was a schismatic and a heretic, and the want 
of education and culture of the European invader con- 
trasted painfully with the Mohammedan civilisation of 
the time. It was not until the Turks appeared upon the 
scene that the Oriental Christian discovered that a 
Mohammedan conqueror could be as great a barbarian 
as a Christian. Colonel Conder, however, fails to 
notice what an important influence Saladin and his 
Kurds had not only on the fortunes of the Latin king- 
dom of Jerusalem but also upon those of Christianity 
in general in the East. Had it not been for the Kurds 
Amaury would have succeeded in his invasion of Egypt, 
with the result that Mohammedanism would have been 
expelled from its chief stronghold in the Near East, 
while it was the Kurds also, under Saladin, who even- 
tually drove the Crusaders out of Palestine. They, in 
fact, saved the Mohammedan world. Without their 
help Egypt and Palestine must have become European, 
at all events politically and religiously, and the Byzan- 
tine Empire would have had a chance of maintaining 
itself in Asia Minor against the Turks. In the medieval 
phase of what Professor Freeman used to call ‘‘ the 
eternal struggle between East and West ’’, it was the 
East that won. 

The illustrations and maps in Colonel Conder’s book 
have been well chosen and will be found useful. The 
one representing specimens of masonry from the age 
of Hyrcanus to that of the Crusades may be specially 
commended. But Colonel Conder’s acquaintance with 
modern archeology is slight. A writer who believes 
that there was no neolithic age in Palestine ‘‘ because 
(as in Egypt and Babylonia) instruments of stone 
and of flint are found at all levels in the excava- 
tions, and are contemporary with others of bronze and 
of iron”’ has indeed much to learn. The equanimity 
of the archeologist therefore need not be disturbed 
when he reads that ‘‘ the frescoes and tablets of the 
palace of Knossos in Crete are probably not older 
than about 500 (not 1500) B.c.”’! Nor are Colonel 
Conder’s quotations always accurate. It is odd, to say 
the least, to find Brugsch’s ‘‘ History of Egypt ’’ quoted 
as the authority for the Aramaic papyri recently found 
in the island of Elephantiné. 


—— 
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LESSONS IN MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


“An Introduction to Military Geography.’ By Briga- 
dier-General E.S. May. With Maps and Sketches. 
London: Rees. 1909. 8s. 6d. net. 


ie would be no small gain if some of the principles of 

military geography as well as its political aspects 
were understood not only by Staff officers but by every 
responsible citizen. We should at any rate be saved 
from such painful exhibitions of national ignorance as 
trusting in our fleet to stop a Russian advance in Asia 
Minor. All serious students of modern warfare are 
aware that in this country military geography is a 
branch of military art which has never received any- 
thing like the amount of attention it deserved, more 
especially in view of our world-wide geographical posi- 
tion. In fact, Brigadier-General May’s book may be 
considered as the first of its sort written by a trained 
and capable officer of the Staff. For it is a systematised 
attempt to direct the attention of our officers to those 
portions of the world where, owing to political and 
strategical reasons, we have vast interests at stake or 
where we may expect in the near future to find ourselves 
face to face with most serious and complex problems. 
It would, of course, be impossible within the scope of a 
book of some two hundred and fifty pages to do more 
than outline briefly the broad conditions affecting every 
successive problem, and this the author has done most 
ably, leaving it to the serious student of war to elaborate 
and work out the details involved in the particular case. 

What a blessing it would be if some of our “ states- 
men ’’ in the House of Commons who attempt to pose 
as experts on all questions of national defence 
were to read this book and try to grasp a few of the 
general principles of what they talk about so glibly. 
But, whether they derived benefit or not, they would 
certainly stumble upon rather unpleasant facts, un- 
pleasant because they are facts which cannot be refuted 
and which by no means tally with the imaginations of 
the uneducated M.P. 

They would, for example, realise that a Switzerland 
relying upon her inaccessible mountains and her quasi- 
militia as a sure safeguard against invasion and con- 
quest is a myth. It was Wordsworth’s luckless lines 
anent the Voice of Freedom dwelling amid Swiss moun- 
tains and in the seas surrounding England that probably 
fostered the vulgar belief that there was something ex- 


.ceptionally sacred in the soil of both Switzerland and 


England. Since then Switzerland has been overrun 
by the foreigner, and only owes her existence to the 
jealousies and hatreds of her powerful neighbours and 
their unstable allies, tempered to a certain extent no 
doubt by the fact that she has no foreign possessions to 
cede as spoil to the victor. Could anything be more 
unlike the position of Great Britain to-day—with our 
world-wide and temptingly unfortified and inadequately 
garrisoned possessions to whet the cupidity of our 
jealous rivals, more especially those who are sorely in 
need of fresh territories for their ever-expanding 
peoples? The influences which a steadily growing 
population must exert in shaping the future of a nation 
are well described. Take, for example, Russia, whose 
population of one hundred and fifty millions is at present 
increasing annually by no less than two and a half 
millions. At this rate it will be about two hundred and 
fifty millions by the middle of the present century. In 
Asia lie vast territories which, despite adverse climatic 
conditions, are capable of enormous development. With 
this development of natural resources, aided by colonisa- 
tion and the extension and improvement of the railways, 
the time will most surely come when nothing can pre- 
vent Russia overwhelming China, save indeed, as the 
author most truly remarks, China herself. Japan 
clearly foresees this, and hence her recent anxiety with 
reference to the projected railways in Manchuria. 
Everybody should read General May’s account of the 
probable effect of the proposed Georgian Bay Canal 
upon the development of Canada, as also the far-reach- 
ing strategical and political consequences of the opening 
of the Panama Canal. In fact, his is altogether a most 
instructive book and full of valuable information, with 


good maps to illustrate the various ; problems, But 
although the serious nature of the subject does not lend 
itself to light handling, we could wish at times that the 
author would remember that it is possible to be in deadly 
earnest without affording the unregenerate an exctse 
for saying that he is now and again deadly dull. 


NOVELS. 


“The Coming of Aurora.” By Mrs. Philip Champion 
de Crespigny. London: Nash. 1909. 6s. 

Aurora came to a French mountainside monastery. 
She came in a motor-car during a violent storm in 
which the car was snowbound. When the porter’s 
lodge was opened to admit her servant and half- 
frozen chauffeur, she slipped through into the refectory 
where the monks were celebrating a feast, and 
refused to be banished to the guest-house, say- 
ing, ‘‘ J’y suis, j’y reste’’. For about three weeks 
she remained at S. Olave’s Priory, and then the 
weather permitted of her departure. An English novice, 
nearing the time for taking the vows, was in the priory, 
and coming thus into his life Aurora seduces him back to 
the world, though she has refused his offer of love made 
when they are imprisoned in the crypt by ‘‘ the mad 
monk ’’. Having behaved rudely, childishly, irrespon- 
sibly, Aurora leaves the place, where she has been an un- 
welcome guest. After a long interval she meets a man 
whom she could love but for the memory of S. Olave’s, 
novice—a memory so keen that she does not recognise 
that which she would have done at once had she been a 
reader of novels! It is all very unreal. 


“The Romance of a Plain Man.” By Ellen Glasgow. 


London: Murray. 1909. 6s. 

The atmosphere of the life of the old landed 
gentry in Virginia remains mysterious to the self- 
made man of business whose autobiography is given 
in this story. Had the book been merely the 
presentment of his career from  errand-boy to 
millionaire, it would have possessed little interest. 
But Ben Starr, son of a working mason, is deeply 
impressed in childhood by a pretty little girl who, 
when they first met, would not play with ‘‘ a common 
boy ’’, and from the first makes up his mind not to stay 
common. (O democracy!) He so far succeeds in his 
aim that the girl of good family marries him in spite of 
the horror of her relatives. Then follows a mode of life 
not unfamiliar to students of America—the husband ab- 
sorbed in business in order that his wife may live in 
luxury. But since Mrs. Starr was not a society leader 
of New York, but a gentlewoman of the South with cer- 
tain ideals, she found life unsatisfactory, for all its 
pleasures, when her husband allowed finance to absorb 
his soul. This is a fine novel, written with delicacy, and 
it is a good thing to be reminded that though the South 
was conquered, Richmond has not yet been annexed by 
Washington. 


“Peter Homunculus.” By Gilbert Cannan. London : 
Heinemann. 1909. 6s. 

Mr. Cannan has taken a theme very like that discussed 
by Mr. Barrie in ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ’’, the making 
of a man of letters. But there is nothing imitative in his. 
treatment, and his Peter Davies has little in common with 
the dreamy Scots villager. Peter drifts from Leicester- 
shire to London, and is engaged as shop-boy by a second- 
hand bookseller (decayed scholar and gentleman), who 
christens the queer imp ‘‘ Homunculus ’’, teaches him 
what books mean, and makes the boy his heir. We lose 
interest to some extent in our hero when the book-shop 
is closed and its old master buried, but the story is care- 
fully told and the author can think. Peter becomes edu- 
cated, is taken up by his social superiors, drifts into a 
boy-and-girl engagement with the precocious daughter 
of a kindly clergyman, but worships a brilliant actress 
whose fancy, for a moment, he seems toimpress. Thus 
gradually he finds himself, and, if the discovery is not of 
great value, we must remember that worse men than 
Peter make reputations and earn hysterical eulogies when 
they die. Mr. Cannan has generally a sure touch, and, 
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while his beautiful actress is very hard to comprehend, 
he has filled his story with odd people who arrest the 
reader’s attention. 


“‘ My Lady of Shadows.” By John Oxenham. London: 
Methuen. 1909. 6s. 

Mary Dustan shot a man coming through her bed- 
room window on her bridal night. Then she fainted. 
When she recovered from the faint she had ‘‘ lost her 
memory ’’, and knew absolutely nothing in her life before 
the moment of her waking. She did not know that she 
was married. She did not know that she had shot the 
man. Her husband had no wife, and the question arose 
** Could they be married again? ’’ Dr. Coffin advised 
this ; but the vicar quoted the bishop’s objections, and 
Dr. Coffin said ‘‘ Hang the bishop’’. They were— 
but we must not write ‘‘ My Lady of Shadows ”’ over 
again. That is the footing of Mr. John Oxenham’s 
latest novel; and yet, happily for authors, it will be 
found readable, the critical instinct being so rare in 
readers. Though Mary did not know that she was 
married, she knew that she was still in love with the 
bridegroom. How is it she did not forget that? Simply 
because the convenience of the story requires it so. 
Curious how people who fail in the probable can succeed 
in the impossible. In a ‘‘ popular ’’ way the telling is 
so satisfactory that the impossibility of the tale makes 
no difference to the thoughtless, who are always more 
numerous than the other people. 


“The Adoption of Rhodope.”’ By Thomas Pinkerton. 
London: Swan Sonnenschein. 1909. 6s. 


Rhodope and Orion are two kidnapped children 
immured in an inn of ill repute in a Scotch glen. They 
run away, and after a hair’s-breadth escape from re- 
capture are picked up by a retired actress and her artist 
son, who is painting thereabouts. These amiable people, 
smitten by the children’s beauty but with no more right 
to possession of them than the wicked pursuers, hurry 
them off to the banks of the Thames, where their neigh- 
bours are Mrs. Trefusis, the famous novelist, who adopts 
the girl as her daughter, and Sir Elphin Costorphine, to 
whose baronetcy Orion turns out to be the heir. If one 
can admit the rather unconvincing premises, what fol- 
lows is good strong work, and amusing withal. Mr. 
Pinkerton’s audacious word-coining will make most 
readers gasp, but they will probably smile immediately 
after. 


“The Measure of our Youth.” 
London: Lane. 1909. 6s. 


Miss Herbert has used a great variety of subject- 
matter in her book, too much indeed for singleness and 
clearness of purpose. We imagine that her intention 
is to show the vacillation between fleshliness and 
spirituality of a nature of mixed Oriental and British 
origin. Francis is a very pleasant, well-meaning young 
man, with strong natural passions. The temptations 
by various feminine allurements to which he time after 
time succumbs are very frankly narrated by Miss 
Herbert, with something of that insistence on sexual 
inclinations which is characteristic of feminine writers. 
What the author calls Francis’ High Church tendencies 
are also described with an emotion and the sentimental 
enthusiasm for religious asceticism more likely to be 
found in a woman than in a man. But the story is a 
thoughtful piece of work, sometimes a little naively 
ignorant and crude in its philosophy of life, but written 
with sincerity and earnestness. 


By Alice Herbert. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


“The National Gallery.” 100 Plates in Colour. General Editor: 
T. Leman Hare. Joint Authors: Paul G. Konody, Maurice W. 
Brockwell and F. W. Lippmann. London: Jack. 1909. Vol. I. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The latest variation on the numerous centuries of painting 
which have recently been given to the world in more or less 
sumptuous form is the series of one hundred coloured repro- 
ductions of pictures in the National Gallery. Whether or no 
the addition of colouring, which often bears only a remote 
resemblance to the original, is desirable must remain a 


moot point. It is also questionable whether such a collection 
is of real value to any section of the public. The initiated 
can feel but pity before these travesties and ghosts of paint- 
ings known and cared for by them. The Philistine will only 
get a wrong impression and become confirmed in his distaste 
for the colouring of the old masters, while the price of the 
publication puts it out of the reach of the humblest class of 
readers, who frankly prefer twopennyworth of colour. Taken 
altogether the illustrations are disappointing, and some, as, 
for example, Botticelli’s ‘‘ Nativity ’’, Perugino’s ‘‘ Madonna 
and Child ’’, and the Arnolfini portrait, reveal no trace of the 
beauty of the originals. On the other hand, such different 
works as the two single portraits of Jan Van Eyck and 
Piero della Francesca’s ‘‘ Nativity ’’ are more successfully re- 
produced, and the little portrait of a girl with corn-coloured 
hair, officially ascribed to Ghirlandaio, though more prob- 
ably by his assistant Mainardi, brings before one with 
quite pleasant reality the somewhat hard and clear bright- 
ness of the original. This first volume contains reproduc- 
tions of Italian, Flemish, and German pictures, chosen 
presumably less for their importance than with regard to 
their possibilities for satisfactory reproduction. Neither of 
the Michaelangelos is given, and Veronese is represented by 
the doubtful ‘‘S. Helena’’, and not by the superb ‘‘ Family 
of Darius’’. The accompanying text gives a clear and concise 
historical survey of the schools represented, with some 
passing mention of the more important painters whose works 
at present find no place in the Gallery. 


“Chats on English Earthenware.” By Arthur Hayden. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1909. 5s. net. 

This, the companion volume to the author’s ‘‘ Chats on 
English China’’, forms one of the series of so-called books 
for collectors. To the advanced collector they can scarcely 
appeal. The fact that the same author is responsible for the 
volumes on subjects so far removed as furniture and old 
prints is evidence of the very general character of the series. 
But for the large and ever-growing class which collects 
earthenware and stoneware because of its variety and decora- 
tive character, and because unimportant specimens can still 
be obtained at small cost, Mr. Hayden’s ‘‘ Chats ’’ will be of 
considerable use. He begins well by pointing out the various 
provincial museums—Leeds, Bath, Swansea, Farnham, 
Chester, Bury S. Edmunds, Hanley, Burslem, Etruria, and 
many others little known even to the educated Eng- 
lishman, in which the art of the British potter may be 
studied to advantage. The rest of the chapter for beginners 
is devoted to a short sketch of the methods and materials 
employed in the making of earthenware and to a table for 
use in identifying specimens dating from the fifteenth to the 
end of the first half of the nineteenth century. The different 
kinds of ware are then dealt with briefly and on the broadest 
possible lines, too broad indeed in some cases, we fear, to 
enable the novice to distinguish with any certainty those 
innumerable imitations and copies which, unless he be fortu- 
nate beyond his deserts, will inevitably form a considerable 
portion of his early acquisitions. Many of the less important 
yet not uninteresting wares, like those of Mortlake and 
Sussex, are not even mentioned, nor would the possessor of a 
piece signed by Absolon find by turning to the pages on 
Yarmouth ware any reference to the arrow which so often 
accompanies the signature, giving rise at one time to the 
belief that he was the manufacturer as well as the decorator 
of the dish or plate. 


“Sea Kings of Britain: Albemarle to Hawke.” By G. A. R. 
Callender. London: Longmans. 1909. 3s. 6d. 
‘“‘A Short History of the Royal Navy, 1689-1815." By David 
Hannay. London: Methuen. 1909. 7s. 6d 

Mr. Callender and Mr. Hannay in these oe volumes are 
both following up previous work on similar lines. They 
cover here a good deal of the same ground, but there is 
nothing in common in their methods. Mr. Callender’s 
‘* Sea Kings of Britain ’’ is a racy account of the outstand- 
ing achievements of individuals, whilst Mr. Hannay’s is a 
serious connected narrative of policy and events. Both 
writers have been at pains to make their work authoritative 
so far as it goes, and for the student who does not want an 
exhaustive review of naval history, but is anxious to fix 
leading personalities and features in his mind, the reading 
of the two volumes together should be useful. He will learn 
more about individuals like Vernon and Anson and Hawke 
from Mr. Callender, but will get a more comprehensive idea 
of what the Navy did as a whole from Mr. Hannay. That 
some of England’s victories on the sea were due to fortune, 
that others were due to the bad in our opponents rather than 
the good in ourselves, is the conclusion to which Mr. Han- 
nay points. ‘‘ The same national instinct, the healthy 


(Continued on page 176.) 
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Scottish Provident Institution. 


Phe Distinctive System of this Institution 
offers the substantial advantage of With- 
Profit Assurances at rates differing little 
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Policies. 
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ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANCE, LONDON, E.C. 


Clergy Mutual 
Assurance Society, 1829. 
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death thereafter. 
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& & & 
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6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 
Particulars post free. 

Good Prospects for Active Agents. 

M. GREGORY, MAanacInG DIRECTOR. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head : BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS 3 EXCEED £16,500,000, 


Right Hon. Lone G.Cc.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of premiums on an assurance on his life. Having 
regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited 
to one-sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage 
to Life Policyholders. 


i] iculars of all classes of Insurance, together with Forms and 
nia Accounts, may be had on application to any of ee 's Offices 


angus ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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social order, the innate love of good work which have shaped 
ur Navy are just subjects for pride. But they are also a 
lesson and a warning. Great navies are forming now which 
have thoroughly learned all we have taught.’”” Mr. Hannay’s 
caution as to his dates has not saved him from a quite re- 
markable slip with regard to the taking of Quebec. He 
gives the date as 17 August 1759, instead of 13 September. 


“(Explorers in the New World Before and After Columbus.” By 

Mrs. Mulhall. London: Longmans. 1909. 6s. 6d. net. 
* Mrs. Mulhall’s researches in the Vatican library and else- 
where have provided her with a certain amount of new 
material, especially concerning the rise and fall of the Jesuit 
Missions of Paraguay. But her book is rather a strange 
compound. It contains a portrait of her husband, the well- 
known statistician, which does not seem to have much bear- 
ing on the subject-matter of her pages. What she calls the 
Explorers’ Preface, in which she makes them say that they 
have entrusted the recital of their adventures to the author, 
is. also. a quaint and rather meaningless conceit. She talks 
of Sebastian Cabot’s voyage to South America, but omits all 
reference—perhaps because he only touched but did not ex- 
plore America—to John Cabot, his father, with whom he 
first crossed the Atlantic in 1497. Or is it that she regards 
the New World as confined to South America and the Pacific ? 
In none of her chapters does she deal with the North. So 
that the title will mislead many. For the rest, her pages 
are packed with facts about adventurers some of whose 
records are not easily available, and the compilation shows 
much industrious reading. 


“Revue des: Deux Mondes.”” 1 Aout, 

Madame Mareelle Tinayre continues her diary of the events 
at Constantinople attending the entrance of the Macedonian 
sarmy and the deposition of Abdul Hamid. She adds nothing 
to our political knowledge; but gives a brilliant account of 
the scenes which passed before her eyes. She attempts, it is 
true, to give an estimate of the reign and character of Abdul 
Hamid. For the most part this consists of legends we already 
hayeby heart. Some of them are founded on fact ; the majority 
are romance pure and simple. But this matters not. Madame 
“Eimayre writes delightfully, and gives us by far the best 
account we have seen of those momentous days. There are 
some interesting notes in this number made by the late Prince 
Napoleon of his mission to Verona on behalf of Napoleon III. 
in July 1859, in order to arrange the basis of a peace with 
the Emperor of Austria. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The new quarterlies are more than. usually full of good 
strong papers. On the lighter side we have an admirable 
essay in the ‘‘ Edinburgh’’ on Richard Jefferies, who is 
treated as ‘‘ a mystic, but a Western mystic, a mystic of the 
order of the Incarnation ’’; and an equally admirable con- 
cluding paper in the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ on its own centenary, in 
which we are told something of the authorship ef many of the 


‘articles that went to make the Review a power. The 


‘* Edinburgh ”’ has articles on the naturalist transition in 
French fiction, on fallacies and superstitions, and on modern 
Dutch painting; the ‘‘ Quarterly ” deals with Darwin and 


his critics; with Firdausi and Homer, Tolstoy and Turgeneff, 


Sidney’s Arcadia, and Early Flemish painters. Both 
Reviews have articles on the mystical element in religion—a 
subject on which Mr. J. Ellis McTaggart writes at some 
length in the ‘‘ New Quarterly ’’. South African Union is 
discussed by the ‘Edinburgh’? and the ‘‘ Church 
Quarterly ’’. The ‘‘ Edinburgh ”’ sees manifold advantages 
in theunion. South Africans, the writer says, ‘‘ have shown 
their determination to break away for ever from the bad 


traditions of the Kruger régime ’’, and in no direction will 


the advantages be greater than ‘in the gravest of all issues 
confronting South Africa—the administration of the 
natives’. When the native question can be viewed as a 
‘whole, with the pick of South African officials for its ser- 
vice, an enlightened policy will, it is hoped, supersede panic 
and repression. The ‘‘ Church Quarterly ’’ devotes the 
larger part of its article to explaining what the native 


problem is, what the missionaries as well as the politicians 


haye.done, and what the status of the native should be. The 
writer is impressed with the novelty of the conditions: 
“* Plato and Simple Simon, Hercules and Hop-o’-my Thumb 


do not present stranger contrasts than the white and black 
man, the senior and junior partners of South Africa ’’. 


‘Lord Selborne’s generous, cautious, and statesmanlike view 
of native claims is endorsed ; the native must be treated with, 
justice, he must be given adequate opportunity for ventilat- 
ing his opinions through the pitsos, and his interests must. 


be safeguarded in the South African Parliament. But there 
must be no hasty conferment of the franchise, and his 
qualifications must be those of genuine civilisation—*‘ the 
average level of civilisation of the white man ’’. 

On the purely political side the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’ and the 
‘* Edinburgh ’’ will be refreshing, perhaps informing, read- 
ing to the Government and their followers. It is true the 
“‘ Edinburgh ”’ is satisfied that ‘‘ by virtue both of its foreign 
policy and of its naval and military preparation ’’ the 
present Administration has ‘‘ placed the nation in a singu- 
larly strong position to face, if need be, any threatened 
dangers from across the seas ’’, but it cannot stand Radical 
finance at any price. Mr. George’s Budget shocks the 
‘“‘ Edinburgh ’’ at least as badly as tariff reform—so badly 
that its criticisms are marked by italicised words as though 
the writer were afraid his perfectly simple points might be 
missed. The truth is the quarterlies are in the cleft stick 
of economics. They hate the Budget the more because it has 
made clear to so many Radicals that tariff reform is the 
only alternative. Ina very able article in the ‘‘ Quarterly ” 
Sir Robert Giffen shows the utter impracticability from the 
standpoint of sane finance of many of Mr. George’s 
proposals. The deficit, according to Sir Robert, can be made 
good by an overhauling of our present financial methods, by 
withdrawing old-age pensions on their present lines at least, 
and by the imposition of import duties—but not, let it be 
understood, for the purposes the wicked tariff reformer has 
in view. This is really pitiful. Sir Robert Giffen advocates 
less direct’ and more indirect taxation, but refuses to 
associate the very thing which the tariff reformer himself 
proposes with tariff reform. Sir Robert Giffen as a destruc- 
tive economist is, worthy of his reputation; on the construc- 
tive side-he advocates the course dictated by every considera- 
tion of patriotism and common sense, and then waves the 
tattered Free Trade flag vigorously, as if scared at his own 
temerity. He would put us on the right road, but on no 
account must we call it by its proper name. The most valu- 
able article in the ‘“ Quarterly ’’ perhaps just now is that 
on the privileges of the Commons, by Mr. H. C. Malkin, who 
was for thirty years Clerk of Public Bills in the House of 
Lords. He goes fully into precedent, and from a mass of 
more or less technical detail shows that the Peers may reject 
but not amend a Money Bill. The ‘‘ Quarterly ”’ itself 
hopes they will not exercise their rights lest worse things 
than the Budget befall. It would rather see injustice done 
to a class than risk a fatal blow to the Upper Chamber on 
appeal to the country. We looked for more courage in the 
Quarterly ’’. 


The ‘‘ Church Quarterly Review” contains three articles 
of high merit ; it is difficult to say which is the most interest- 
ing. Mr. Goodrick writes on Calvin. In a ‘year of cen- 
tenaries and commemorations, with their torrents of indis- 
criminate praise, it is refreshing to have a coldly critical 
account of the great reformer ; and we can only say of Calvin, 
as of many a reformer, that the more we see of him the less 
we like him. Poor-law Reform is a well-worn and not very 
attractive subject, but the Warden of New College writes.on 
it with such ripe wisdom and sympathy that he makes it 
attractive to us; his article is the best that we have read 
on the subject for a long time. Dr. Ball treats the problem 
of reunion with the Presbyterians from the Scottish Epis- 
copal point of view, and we hope that his words will be care- 
fully weighed. It seems clear that even if the Presbyterian 
Church has ‘preserved an apostolical succession through 
presbyters this was without, or rather against, the intention 
of her reformers; what John Knox and his colleagues did 
was to organise a Church on fundamentally different lines 
and to substitute a hierarchy of courts for the traditional 
hierarchy of orders. The reputation of the ‘‘ Church 
Quarterly ’’’ for more solid learning and thought is main- 
tained by an article on the Greek contribution to spiritual 
progress by Miss Oakley; and the Dean of Westminster 
spends some time and ingenuity over the history of his abbey 
in the twelfth century. 


The “‘Law Quarterly’? maintains its usual studied 
aloofness from current legal affairs, though during the 
quarter there have been matters of more than usual import- 
&nce in Parliament and the courts. Its learned historical 
and antiquarian articles on such subjects as ‘‘ The Constitu- 
tion of the Isle of Man ’’, ‘‘ Pleading Rules at Common Law”, 
‘‘Interest on Debts during War’’, are of the usual type, 
ard only an exceptional one by the editor, entitled ‘‘ The 
Dog and-the Potman; or, ‘Go it, Bob’,” has the unusual 
ecmbination of learning and style and even humour in the 
Pollock manner. The Notes and Reviews are, as always, 
excellent. 


For this Week’s Books see page 178. 
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ARGYLLS negotiate the roughest roads 
with comfort, and fulfil all the require- 
ments of modern conditions, whether for 
Business or Pleasure, at a minimum cost. 


The car for the thinking motorist. 


ARGYLLS, LIMITED, 


Works : Alexandria byGlasgow. London—6,Great Marlborough St.,W. 
cars 


POOLE & LORD 


INDIAN AND GENERAL OUTFITTERS, 
$22 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


(Neary Opposite Bonp STREET.) 
INVENTORS OF THE 


“Sans-Plis” SHIRT. 
Prices from 7s. 6d. 

The “ Sans-Puis” Shirt is superior to any other for Indian and Colonial wear. 
Being éntirely free from gathers, it is cooler, much stronger, and will bear the 
Indian mode of washing better than any shirt in use. 

A single shirt, or other article, made to measure, and accurate patterns preserved 
to ensure correctness in the execution of future orders. 

Makers of Drawers with Flexible Hip Belt Bands. 


“BREECHES cCuT.” 


for those suffer- 
J ing from digestive ¥ 
debility, or during 
severe illness, and con- ¥ 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoy:ng the 
best of health. Benger’s 
Food is different from any 

other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, &c., 
everywhere. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 
poPP Rizop 


> WARRANTED PERFE 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Black Handle... ... 58. 6d. | A pair Ivory Handles in 
Ivory Handle... ... 7s. 6d. ussia Leather Case 2is, 
Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d.| Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 
Wholesale: Ossorne, Garrett, & Co., Lonpon, W. 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


FR” LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, 
) PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcn Avenue, Lonpon. 


Fer Ponemy to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


BELGIAN STATE RAILWAY AND 


MAIL PACKET SERVICE. 
Cheapest Railway Tickets in the World. 


RUNDREISE TICKETS AT OFFICIAL PRICES 


MADE UP AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 


Apply, STREET, or 72 REGENT STREET. And 


at Dover. for information only, to PD. DEFRANCE, 47 CANNON 
StreEt, E.C. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - £70,000,000. 


The true Englishman likes 
the best and he will have 
it. If the true Englishman 
smokes, he likes ‘‘ Three 
Nuns” and he will have it, 
Or “King's Head,’’ which 
is, however, stronger. 
Rare mixtures of the choicest 
quality. 
Obtainable everywhere. 


1 packets, 74. ; 2 oz. tins, 1s. 27. ; 
4 oz, tins, 2s. 3d. 


“THREE NUNS” CICARETTES 
4gd. per packet of 10. 
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THE LATEST BOOKS 


A CENTURY OF 
FRENCH POETS. 


By F. Y. ECCLES. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A selection illustrating the history of French Poetry during the last hundred 
| th with an Introduction, critical Notices of the Writers represented, a 
mary of the Rules of French Versification, and a Commentary. 
Scotsman.— The volume deserves a hearty welcome from English students 
of French literature.” 


THE LAST DAYS OF 
PAPAL ROME, 1850-1870 


By R. de CESARE. 


Translated by HELEN ZIMMERN, with an Introductory 
Chapter by G. M. TREVELYAN. 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Standard says :—‘‘An admirable version of a book well known to 
Italian students. It appeals to enduring human sentiments. The author is a 
patriotic Italian scholar, with an intimate knowledge of the epoch, which he 
describes with a light and picturesque touch.” 

Extract from Mr. G. Trevelyan’s Introduction :—“ Impartiality and 
intimate social and family knowledge are the special keynotes of his work.” 


PORTUGAL: Its Land and People. 


By W. H. KOEBEL. 
With 21 Beautiful Plates in Colour by Mrs. S. ROOPE DOCKERY, 
and 59 Illustrations in Half-Tone. Royal 8vo. 16s, net. 
ee BT _Times.—“' Mr. Koebel has a genuine love of the country and describes 
the varied ts of the landscape and rural life, with the popular customs, 
in an sty ph is pleasant to read.” 


r. Koebel will induce many people to follow in his footsteps, 
and his pleasant a ‘chatty volume will be the best guide they can bave.” 


SOME PAGES FROM 
THE LIFE OF 
TURKISH WOMEN. 


By DEMETRA VAKA. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 
” This volume contains a remarkably vivid description of the life 
and manner of thinking of Turkish women. Every chapter will 
be a revelation to English readers. 


CONTEMPORARY 
FRANCE. 


By GABRIEL HANOTAUX. 
Volume IV. 1877-1882. Translated from the French. Demy 
8vo. with Portraits, 15s, net. 
= I., II., and III., previously issued, price 15s, net each. 


Sens ‘me given contemporary politics the dignity of history. 
Hisi is +s work of a master mind, and will at once rank as a Classic 
Daily ‘hronicle. 


THREE BOOKS BY MARIE CORELLI 


Six Shillings each. 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN. 
DELICIA and other Stories. 
FREE OPINIONS : 


FREELY EXPRESSED ON CERTAIN PHASES 
OF SOCIAL LIFE AND CONDUCT 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOW SOCIETY - . = ROBERT HALIFAX 
THE ACTRESS - 


L. C. HALE 
THE KING IN YELLOW 
DRAGON’S BLOOD - H. M, RIDEOUT 


THE SHADOW OF THE CATHEDRAL v. eanez 


A Striking Study of Modern Spain. 


WITH THE WARDEN OF THE MARCHES 


Grown Gs. cacn, “WARD PEASE 


GEORGE MEREDITH'S WORKS. 
BERNARD SHAW’S PLAYS. 


Prospectuses on application. 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 10 ORANGE STREET 
Lonpon W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 
Semmelweis : His Life and His Doctrine (Sir William J. Sin. 
clair). Manchester : At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
Fiction 
The Last Lord Avanley (Gerald Maxwell). Mills and Boon. 6s, 
Midsummer Madness (Morley Roberts). 6s. 
Avenging Children (Mary E. Mann). Methuen. 6s. 
Inexorable Nature. Drane. ’ 
Retribution (C. Ranger Gull); The Uneeen Thing (Anthony 
Dyllington). Laurie. 6s. each. 
The White Prophet (Hall Caine. 2 vols.). Heinemann. 4s. net. 
History 
Les Mavroyéni (Théodore Blanchard. 2 vols.). Paris : Leroux, 
50c. 
ScrENcE AND PHILOSOPHY 
Mesmerism and Christian Science (Frank Podmore). Methuen. 
10s. 6d. net. 
TRANSLATION 
Modern Problems in Psychiatry (Ernesto Lugaro). Manchester : 
At the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
TRAVEL 
A Wanderer in Paris (E. V. Lucas). Methuen. 6s. 
VERSE 
Caradoc ; or, The Church in the Sands (Sampeon Waters). Letch- 
worth : The Garden City Press. 103. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Adventures of Lally Helemark (Marehall Kelly. 3 vols.). Drane. 
18s. 


Basis of Ascendancy, The (Edgar Gardner Murphy). Longmans, 
Green. net. 
Nature (I. H. Crawford). Swan Sonnenechein. 5s. 


REVIEWS AND MaGazines For Aucust.—The Westminster Review, 
2s. 6d.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3/r. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
PURCHASED OR AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Telephone: CenTRAL 1515. Telephone: Mavrair 3601. 


Sport Politios 
BYSTANDER uteratur 
SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. GoLF, HUNTING, LAWN TENNIS. 


2 You do not only glance at “‘ THE BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C, 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
One Year ... oe 20 @ 
Half Year ... O14 ave oe OFF 
Quarter Year ow E ws wo & 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, ved Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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A very large edition of Mr. HALL CAINE’S 
new novel, ‘‘“ THE WHITE PROPHET,” is 
now in the press, but intending purchasers are 
requested to place their orders without delay, so 
that Mr. HEINEMANN may be in a position 
to supply all immediate demands when this im- 
| iter portant book is published on Thursday, August 12, 
isadelight | in two volumes, at 4s. net, 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


CONTENTS OF AUGUST NUMBER. 

GERALD COMBERLAND. 
TIBERIUS. 
MORA MONTRAVERS. 
THE ALMOND TREE. 
LES SALTIMBANQUES- 
THE ART OF DINING. 


2.Norman Douglas - 
3. Henry James 
4. Walter de la Mare 

5, P. Wyndham Lewis 
6, E. Martindale - 
7. Ford Madox Hueffer 


A CALL. 


. h: 1 THE CRITICAL ATTITUDE: 
weenaene~n MILITANTS HERE ON EARTH. 


9. C. E. Montague - - - THE WHOLESOME PLAY. 
10, J. W. Williams - SOME VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 


{1, Prof. Ed. S. wn - - THE PERSIAN CRISIS: 
tances RE-BIRTH OR DEATH. 
12 E.R = 


- REVIEW : THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
By C. F. 


G. Masterman. 


A ial feature of this number will be the first ins'alment of a new serial story 
of life by Mavox Huerrer, entitled Call, the Tale of a 
Passion.” The number will also contain a new short story by HENKY J AMEs. 
Subs. from Aug. till Dec.12/6. For one year 30)-. 
HMalt-a-Crown Monthly. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., Henrietta Srreet, W.C. 


7th and Revised Impression. 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON, 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


: Sir ISAAC PITMAN 
& SONS, Ltd., 
H No. | Amen Corner, LONDON, E.C. 
Now Ready. 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO | “The three 
PITMAN’S MAKERS OF volumes which 
NATIONAL HISTORY SERIES. | 
and notable Edited by W. H. HUTTON, B.D. new library of 
GENERAL |S: 
and scholarly 
historical a series, the 
| WOLFE, 
«<i. By EDWARD SALMON. important men 
In ile, wish in the m king 
On September 13 will be celebrated the 
1soth anniversary of the capture of Quebec 
and the death of General Wolfe. 
‘Mr. Salmon's exhaustive account of the | than it has yet 
whole campaign should be read by received. 
impartial student of military annals.” . Each volume 
Out. is obviously the 
“A careful and attractive study . . . work of a 
“'Noscheme | Wolfe’s asa — 
could be more | ©UF national history, is admirably P 
| %0!d:"—Daily Telegraph. Daily Graphic. 
= Previous Volumes in the Series. 
of volumes | CARDINAL BEAUFORT. 
By L. B. RADFORD, D.D. The new. 
VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH. to make 
ationa. a ior 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. | 
Sthere, | ARCHBISHOP PARKER. = 
By W. M. KENNEDY, B.A. jidearies.” 
READY SHORTLY. — 
FRANCIS ATTERBURY. 
By H. C. BEECHING, D.Litt. 
A NEW 16 pp. PROSPECTUS 
IS IN PREPARATION, and |: 
will be sent to anyone gratis 
on application. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE ” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905). 


The only Illustrated Record of 


Monthly Events in the Army and Navy, 
the Territorial Forces, and the Naval 
Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SURSCRIFTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt of Eightpence-halfpenny, addressed to THE Manacer, Offices of the 
— & Mer CHRONICLE (Department R.S.), 111 Jermyn Street, St. James's, 

ion, S.W. 
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UY’S HOSPITAL.—Pretiminary SCIENTIFIC 
(M.B. Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 
Examination will begin on October 1. 
Full particulars may be obtained on spetinciion 
The DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 3 


GUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London). 


HE WINTER SESSION commences on Friday, 
October rst. Entrance Scholarships of the combined value of £410 are 


for competition annually in September. 
iculars as to Entrance olarships, Special Classes for td 
B. of Medical and D Dental Sc lations 
new scheme for payment of com: ees, &c., 
or letter to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, Lon S.E. 


THE CONDUIT STREET AUCTION GALLERIES. 
Whe attention of Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners, who may be desirous 


of selling Works of Art, by Eh Old ai Se Pictures, Prints, 
Miniatures, China, Coins, Boo! ‘urs, Musical Instruments, Guns. 
and other Valuables, i is drawn to Messrs. , . 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 


AucTION me 9 ConpuiT STREET, AND 234 Mappox Srregt, W., 
which are Open Daily to receive goods intended for early sales. 


As to Insurance, owners are reminded 
« & Rutey’s detailed inventory and valuation of the contents of 
Mansion is an important adjunct to their Fire Insurance P 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information of charge. Replies recsived. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 
Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
*¢ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY, 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.” — Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


"Very emphatically tops them all."—Daily Graphic. 


LONDON 


By E. C. COOK and 
AND T. COOK, M.A. 
30 New Shiga and Plans, 


E NVI RO NS. 8o Illustrations. 


“The best handbook to London ever issued.”"—Liverpool Daily Post. 


“A brilliant book.”— Times. 
Particularly good.” — Academy. 


Revised by E, T. Cook. 


@ Illus, Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


100 Illus. Maps, and Plans, ss. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Fags Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
» Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINCTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN and Lonpon: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 


Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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Delightful Book for 
Summer and Xoliday Reading, 


ALL WHO LOVE GARDENS, 
WATERWAYS, SPORT, AND 


OLD-TIME TRAVEL 


Should secure a copy of 


MEMORIES 


GARDENS. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


With a Special Memoir by : 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 


CONTENTS: 
CHAP. 


I. MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I, MY GARDEN AND AVIARY. 
Il, SCOTTISH GARDENS. 
Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Iv. ON THE CONTINENT. 
Il. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 
Ill. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
Ill. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 
IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 
VII. THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VII. MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 
Il. DEPORTMENT. 
II]. CONVERSATION. 
IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE, 


10s. 6d. Net. 
THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : DomovLin, 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pres d'un demi-sitcle- 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques & 


politiques; une nouvelle ou an roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté - 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d'histoire, de philoso- 


phie; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 


Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l'Académie francaise, 


de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir aa 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 
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THE EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo. cloth, 4s. net per Volume. 


Matthew Arnold’s Works. § vols. 

Poems. 3 vols. 

Essays in Criticism. First Series. 

Essays in Criticism. Second Series. 

American Discourses. 

Letters, 1848—1888. Collected and Arranged by G. W. E. Russet. 


2 vols. 
A Memoir of Jane Austen. By her Nephew, J. &. 
Lady Susan,” and ments of two 


Austen Leicu. To which is added ‘‘ Lad 
other Unfinished Tales by Miss AUSTEN. 


Eversley Bible. Arranged in paragraphs, with an 
The Eversley W. Macxatt, M.A. P 
Vol. II. Deuteronomy-—2 Samuel. 
Vol. II]. 1 Kings—Esther. Vol. IV. Job—Song of Solomon. 
Vol. V. lsaiah—Lamentations. Vol. VI. Ezekiel—Malachi. 
Vol. VII, Matthew—John. Vol. VIII. Acts—Revelation. 
*,* The Text is that of the Authorised Version. 


Essays by Ceorge Brimley. Third Edition. 
Calderon. Eight Dramas of Calderon freely trans- 


lated, By FirzGera.p. 
Edited by A. W. 


Canterbury Tales. 


PoLLaRD. 2 vols. 


Dean Church’s Miscellaneous Writings. Collected 
Edition. 9 vols. 
Miscellaneous Essays. | Dante, and other Essays. 
8t. Anselm. | Bacon. | Spenser. 


The Oxford Movement. Twelve Years, 1833—1845. 
' The Beginning of the Middte Ages. (Included in this series by 
permission of Messrs. Longmans and Co.) 


Occasional P Selected from The Guardian, The Times, and The 
Saturday Review, 1846-1890. 2 vols. 
life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by his 


Daughter, C. Cuurcn. 


and Essays by the late W. K. Clifford, F.R.S. 


Edited by the late Lestiz SrerHen and Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 


Collected Works. 6 vols. With Intro- 
duction by Jounn Mor.ey, M.P. 
Miscellanies. | Essays. ! Poems. 


English Traits and Representative Men. 
The Conduct of Life, and Society and Solitude, 
Lettere and Social Aims. 


letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. Atpis 


WRIGHT. 2 vols. Edition. 


letters of Edward FitzGerald to Fanny Kemble, 


1871-1883, Edited by W. A. Wricur. 


More Letters of Edward FitzGerald. Edited by W. 


Atpis WRIGHT. 


Pausanias and other Creek Sketohes. By J. G. 


Frazer, D.C.L. 


Goethe’s Maxims and Reflections. Translated, with 


Introductions, by T. BarLey SAUNDERS. 


,° The Scientific and Artistic Maxims were Selected by Prof Huxley and 
Lord Leighton respectively. 
Thomas Gray's Collected Works in Prose and Verse, 


Edited by Epmunp Gosse. 4 vols. 
Poems, Journals, and Essays. 
Letters. 2 vols. 
Notes on Aristophanes and Piato. 


R. Creen’s Works. 16 vols. 
History of the English People. 38 vols. 
The Making of England. 2 vols. 
The Conquest of England. 2 vols. 
Stray Studies from England and Italy. 
Oxford Studies. 
Historical Studies. 
Stray Studies. Second Series. 


Guesses at Truth. By Two Broruers. 
Earthwork Out of Tuscany. Being Impressions and 


Translations of Maurice Hew.ett, Author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers.” 
Edition, revised. 


R. H. Hutton’s Collected Essays. 7 vols. 

Literary Essays. 

Theological Essays. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English 
Thought in Matters of Faith. 

on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers. 
2 v0 

As of Reli us and fentific Thou 
Brief Literary Criticism. Edited by his Niece, ExizaseTH M. Roscor. 


The Choioe of Books, and other Literary Pieces. By 


y= Harrison. 
The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
By FRepEr 


_ Epic and Romance. 


Poems of Hood. Edited, with Prefatory 
Memoir, by the late — Arncer. In 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Serious Poem 
Vol. II. Poems of Wit and Humour. 
With Vignettes and Portraits. 


Thomas Henry Huxley’s Collected Works. 


Method and Results. | Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 

and Hebrew Tradition. 


12 vols, 


Science and Christian Tradition. 


Hume. With Helps tothe Study of Berkeley, 

Man’s Place in Nature, and other ~~ saree Essays. 
Discourses: Biological and Geol 

Evolution and Ethics, and other — 

Life and Letters. 3 vols, 


French Poets and Novelists. By Henry James. 
Partial Portraits. By Henry James. 
Modern Greece. Two Lectures delivered before the 


Institution of Edinburgh, with Papers on The 
- Greece” “B in Greece.” By Sir Ricnarp C. Jess, Litt.D., D.C. Sq 
LL.D. dition. 


Letters of John Keats to his Family and Friends. 


Edited by Sipney Corvin. 
By Prof. W. P. Ker. 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Poems. 13 vols. 


Westward Ho! 2 vols. Yeast. : vol. 

Alton Locke. 2 vols. Hypatia. 2 vols. 

Two Years Ago. 2 vols. Poems. 2 vols. 
Hereward the Wake. 2 vols. 


Charles Lamb’s Collected Works. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by the late Rev. Canon Aincer, M.A. 6 vols. 

The Essays of Elia. 

ms, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays. 

Mrs. Leicester's School, and other Writings. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Cuar.es and Marv Lame. 

The of Charlies Lamb. Newly arranged, with additions, 
1904. 2 vols. 


Life of Charles Lamb. By the late Canon ArnceR, 


Essa’ By the lat B. LIGHTFOOT. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. Edited, with 


Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, by Davip Masson, M.A., LL,D. 3 vols. 


John Morley’s Collected Works. 14 vols. 


Voltaire. x vol. usseau. 2 vols. 
Diderot and the Encyclopsediste. 2. vols. 
On Compromise. : vol. Miscellanies. 3 vols. 
Burke. : vol. Studies in Literature. 1 vol. 
Oliver Cromwell. 1 vol. 
The Life of Richard Cobden. 2 vols. 


Solence and a Future Life, and other Essays. By 
F. W. H. og M.A. 
Classical Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 


Modern Essays. By F. W. H. Myers. 
Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning. By 


ANNE THACKERAY RITCHIE. 


Works by Sir John R. Seeley, Litt.D. 5 vols. 


The Expansion of England. Two Courses of Lectures. 
Essays. 

Ecce Ho | Natural Religion. 
introduction to Political Science. Two Series of Lectures. 


Shakespeare. By Water RALEIGH. 
The Works of Shakespeare. With short Introduction 


and Footnotes by Professor C. H. Herrorp. In 10 vols. 
*,* The Plays ~ 4 also be had in separate volumes, cloth, rs. each ; roan, gilt 
tops, 2s, eac 


Works by James Smetham. 2 vols. 


Letters. With an Introductory Memoir. Edited by Saran SMETHAM and 
Witiram Davies. With a Portrait. 
Literary Works. Edited by Davies. 


The Works of Lord Ti Annotated 

by the Author. Edited by Hattam, Lorp Tennyson. 9 vols. 

Vol. I. Poems, | Vol. Il. Poems. 

Vol. Ill. Enoch Arden: in Memoriam. 

Vol. The Princess: Maud. 

Vol. V. — of the King. 
Vol. VI. Ballade and other Poems. 

Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 

Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 

Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 


Selections from the Writings of Thoreau. 
Essays in the Hi of Religious: Thought la the 


West. By Brooxe Foss $0" D.C.L., Lord 
The Works of Wordsworth. Edited ty Professor 
Knicat. In 10 vols. Each volume contains a Portrait Vignette etched 
by H. MANEssE. 
Poetical Works, 8 vols, 
Journais of Dorothy Wordsworth, 2 vols. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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JOHN NEW BOOKS 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 


By FREDERIC LOLIEE. English Version by BRYAN O'DONNELL, M.A. With 34 Portraits of the Beauties of that period, 

Demy 8vo. 15s, net. [ Just out, 
The Court, Society, Semi-Society, and the smaller fractions thereof are reviewed in the charming anecdotal style of Frédéric Loliée, the eminent historian and 
chronicler of the Second Empire. Dramatic and comic episodes abound, some of which concern contemporaneous personages of exalted rank. Paris, the centre 
of wit and pleasure, the home of mad revelry and wild gambling—the Paris of y d is compared with the Paris of to-day. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH: the Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. 
» me omy my WEINDEL. English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With Photogravure and 44 other Portraits, 
emy Svo. net. 
the Hapsburgs which wil provide rely presets of tne yen of European Monarchs in a Readable anions = 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906. 
By RACHEL CHALLICE, Author of ‘Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,” and Collaborator in ‘* The Historians’ 
History of the World.” Illustrations by JUAN COMBA, Artist by appointment to the Court of Spain. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


The 7atler says: ‘‘ The information is gained entirely from Spanish sources, and gives a new insight to many subjects which have hitherto to English people 
appeared mysterious and unaccountable. A very interesting book, and one as instructive as it is entertaining.” N 
0 

‘In every way worthy of comparison with *Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’’’—The Times. 


ETON MEMORIES. Lt 


By an OLD ETONIAN. With numerous. Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
_ _ The 7imes says: ‘‘ The author's memory goes back to the days of Keate, more than eighty years ago, and he gives a vigorous picture of life at Eton, which is ° 
in every way worthy of comparison with ‘Tom Brown’s Schooldays.’ A word of high praise must be said for the admirable drawings which accompany the book, ( 
from sketches by an Old Etonian.” “, 


THE VOICE OF THE ORIENT. ' 
By Mrs. WALTER TIBBITS. With Coloured Frontispiece and 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 2nd Edition. 
The 7Zatler says: “* We have nothing but praise for Mrs. Tibbits’s volume, which is full of interest and the poetical glamour of the East.” TE 


**JOHN LONG'S Novels are read by everybody who is anybody.’’—Madame. IN 
3 
John Long’s Popular Novels. 2 
The following are the Newest and Best Novels and, as usual with JOHN LONG’S Novels, are in Great Request. Sp 
SIX SHILLINGS EACH. ‘ 
THE NATIVE WIFE (Just Out) . Henry Bruce | SYLVIA AND THE SECRETARY (2nd Edition) 
ABOVE ALL THINGS (Just Out) Olivia Ramsey ™ 
W. Teignmouth Shore | BURNT WINGS (2nd Edition) 
THE LUST OF POWER (Just Out) Mrs. Stanley Wrench 
Beatrice Selwyn and Russell Vaun | ASHES OF PASSION. Mrs. Coulson Kernahan ie 
THE FOUR CANDLES (Just Out) Harry Tighe | OLIVER. . » Henry C. ff. Castleman 
ROLF THE IMPRUDENT (Just Out) Coragh Travers | A WHITE LIE . . - G. Russell Beardmore W 
THE HAZARD OF THE DIE (see below) By a Peer | SHEILA OF DUNSLANE . . James Shannon 
MOLLIE DEVERILL (ard Edition) Curtis Yorke | THE ENTERPRISE OF ELLA . ° Jay Jelf 
THE RED HOT CROWN (2nd Edit.) Dorothea Gerard | CACKLING GEESE . ° - Brenda Girvin 
ANOTHER JOHN LONG SUCCESS! 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. LARGE FIFTH EDITION PRINTING. = 
This extraordinary novel is written by a Peer of the Realm, who last year 
jumped into fame with that powerful and realistic novel ‘‘THE HARD WAY.’’ 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—'‘ Never bave the Smart—the Super-Smart—Set been exposed to more scathing and relentless attack. From black sin to mere we 
foible there is hardly a trait — ven pgene oh ewe ad baw of rg ac not here revealed. The book, with its smart dialogue, its shrewd observation, and Ge 
sal “The Gide ye me" The Author's bril _ if appalling, picture of a certain aspect of ‘Smart’ life is a bitter attack on the corruption of that class. ‘The in; 
Hazard of the Die’ is exceptionally powertul and dramatic, while the moral of the story is unimpeachab‘e. It should make a real and forcible appeal to all an 
thinking men and women.” 

Price 6s. at all Libraries and Booksellers. M 
Norte.+A 1s, Edition has just been published of ‘* THE HARD WAY.” o 
S 
IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Nat Gould’s New Novels at is. af 


Commencing July, 1909, all Mr. NAT GOULD’S New Novels will be published at the outset at 1s, net picture cover and 2s, cloth fo 
ilt, crown 8vo. The novels will be of the same length as heretofore, and THE STOLEN RACER is the first in the new series. Mr. to 
at Gould is the Author with the largest public. The Sales of his stories to date exceed the stupendous number of 6,000,000 mi 

? (six million) copies ! th 
JOHN LONG, Litd., are the Sole Publishers of all Mr. Nat Gould’s New Novels. po 


John Long’s Famous Series. 


N.B.—In this Series none but Books of exceptional calibre are included. Price 1s. net each, or post free 1s. 34d. 
From all Booksellers, who hold large stocks. 


MR. and MRS. VILLIERS. . Hubert Wales, AMAZEMENT . . . ._ .James Blyth 
CYNTHIA IN THE WILDERNESS Hubert Wales RUBINA . . . . .  .dames Blyth cr 
way Stanley Wrench CONFESSIONS OF CLEODORA Carlton Dawe th 
KEEPERS OF THE HOUSE Cosmo Hamilton | SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF BERLIN ad 
ANNA LOMBARD . . Cross _ H. W. Fischer po 
CONFESSIONS OF A PRINCESS Anonymous THE OLD ALLEGIANCE (Shortly) Hubert Wales < 
London: JOHN LONG, Ltd., 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket A 

= it 
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